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LINES. 


Men of the Northland! where’s the manly 
spirit 
Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone ? 
Sons of old freemen! do we but inherit 
Their names alone ? 


Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us ? 
Stoops the strong manhood of our souls so low 
That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can win 
us 
To silence now ? 


Now, when our land to ruin’s brink is verging, 
In God’s name let us speak while there is time ! 
Now, when the padlocks for our lips are forg- 
ing, 
Silence is crime ! 


What ! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favors 
Rights all our own? In madness shall we bar- 
ter 
For treacherous peace the freedom Nature gave 
us 
"God and our charter # 


Here shall the statesman forge his human fet- 
ters, , 
Here the false jurist human rights deny, 
And in the church their proud and skilled abet- 
tors 
Make truth a lie! : 


Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 

To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood ! 

And, in Oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both man and God! 


Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 

But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 

Thicker to gather on her limbs, and stronger 
Day after day ? 


Oh, no; methinks from all her wild, green 
mountains— 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear, cold sky— 


From her rough coast and isles which hnngry 
Ocean 
Gnaws with his sarges—from the fisher’s skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow’s motion 
Round rock and cliff— 


From the free fireside of her unbought farmer 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel— 
From the brown smithshop where beneath the 
hammer, 
Rings the red steel— 


From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 

Loud as the summer’s thunderbolt shall waken 
A People’s voice! 
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Startling and stern! the Northern winds shall 
bear it 
Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave ; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 
Within her grave. 


Oh, let that voice go forth! the bondman sigh- 
ing 
By Santee’s wave, in Mississippi’s cane, 
Shall feel the hope, withia his bosom dying, 
Revive again. 


Let it go forth! The millions who are gazing 

Sadly upon us from afar shall smile, 

And unto God devout thanksgiving raising, 
Bless us the while. 


Oh for your ancient freedom, pure and holy, 
For the deliverance of a groaning earth, 
For the wronged captive, bleeding, crushed, 
and lowly, 
Let it go forth! 


Sons of the best of fathers! will ye falter 

With all'they ieft ye perilled and at stake # 

Ho! once again on Freedom’s holy altar 
The fire awake ! 


Prayer strengthened for the trial, come together, 

Put on the harness for the moral fight, 

And with the blessing of your Heavenly Father, 
Maintain THE Ricut! 


J. G. Wairtier. 





AUGUST, 1862. 


O! ror the power to aid my land: 
But idly here each day to stand, 
And not to lift a helping hand !— 


To hear the battle bugle blow, 
The cry “ To arms! ” ring to and fro 
And yet to be too weak to go ?— 


We women wait, and watch, and pray, 
With thrilling pulse, from day to day, 
Then fold our useless hands, and say : 


One way to aid is left the weak— 
With deepening eye and voice to speak 
The word that flushes all the cheek. 


Our God is here: His finger shines 
Along our land in fiery lines; ~ 
He leadeth where no man divines. 


Arise! obey the stern command, 
Come forth! ’Tis Freedom bids you stand, 
Go strike for Truth and Fatherland ! 


Our dearest? Yea! we will not dare 
To stay them by one pleading prayer 
When that call soundeth in the air. 
For who are we though desolate, 


To hold them back, to bid them wait, 
Until perchance it be coo late ? 


O Land for whom the brave have died, 

Take them, our best, our love, our pride, 

We nothing have to give beside. 
—Transcript. 


A. E. 

















From The Edinburgh Review. 
1. Habitations Lacustres des Temps Anciens 
et Modernes. Par Frédéric Troyon. 
Lausanne: 1860. 
2. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Vol. VIL. 

NorHInG in the history of scientific inves- 
tigation is more remarkable than the singu- 
lar manner in which the labors of various 
inquirers, acting without apparent concert, 
seem frequently to take at the same time a 
common direction. Phenomena of deep in- 
terest or importance exist around us unre- 
vealed, like the gold in Australian gravel, 


| 
| 
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of Switzerland — nay, from the gravel and 
sand strata of past geological periods, in 
Picardy and in Suffolk—the evidence accu- 
mulates upon us of the existence, and long 
continuance, of successive “ pre-historical ” 
races of men; smaller men than ourselves ; 
a “feeble folk,” apparently, who must have 
had a difficulty in maintaining their exist- 
ence against the inclemency of climate and the 
incursions of wild beasts, yet who must have 
struggled on, through multiplied centuries 
of unprogressive existence: so low, in some 
respects, that they did not know the use of 





until the hour suddenly arrives when light, 
thrown on them from one quarter, is an- 
swered by corresponding lights from all parts 
of the heavens. Then the system of which 
these phenomena form a part, their relation 


metals until introduced at a comparatively late 
period ; yet so far advanced in others, that 
| they lived in numerous societies, practised 
;some rude agriculture, buried their dead 
| with peculiar usages, and were certainly a 
good way removed from the low savage type. 





to each other, and their bearfng on some | 
general subject, disclose themselves little by 
na with all the a of ree on ‘the imagination. They introduce into the 

pore. ene » aoe — es sont - domain of history something of that sense 
ageing tence: enapegy te -aererdenad oppression which results from the man- 


| These discoveries, curious and interesting as 
| they are, have almost a disquieting effect on 


not any traces of Man to be found in Eu- | 








rope attributable to any age earlier than that 
very recent period known, or, at all events, 
indicated to us through history. And now, 
simultaneously, and from various corners of 
Europe, a new school of inquirers, proceed- 
ing, as we shall see, by a method utterly dif- 
ferent from any adopted before, inform us 
that this .quayter of the globe was peopled 
for uncounted ages before history began,— 
peopled by a race of whose memory history 
contains no record whatever. It tells us of 
entire populations, with their arts, customs, 
and languages, buried and forgotten before 
Troy town was besieged, or the oldest piles 
of Cyclopean masonry were massed together 
by their mysterious architects: * with annals 
far antecedent to the memory of Spenser’s 
Eumnestes, who 


—all the wars remembered of King Nine, 
And old Assaracus and Inachus divine.” 


From the mounds and dykes of farthest 


| ner in which the modern theories of geology 
draw on Time as an inexhaustible bank. 
They threaten a revolution in our way of 
thinking, too fundamental to be agreeable. 
For it is well observed by Archbishop 
Whately (in his edition of Bacon’s Essays) 
that the proverbial love of novelty in man- 
kind extends only to details; a new system, 
in politics or in science, has attractions only 
for the few, and disturbs the minds of the 
many. But when this first feeling has passed 
away, and we no longer shrink from appre- 
hending a great theory, subversive of the 
assumptions which have hitherto tacitly reg- 
ulated our thoughts, we are carried forward, 
in spite of ourselves, by the magnificence of 
the new prospect. It is as if our powers of 
vision were suddenly doubled, or our percep- 
tible horizon removed to twice its former 
distance. In such a frame of mind, we are 
apt to forget that these disclosures are still 
in their infancy. Men assign to them an 


Scandinavia—from limestone caves and turf amount of certainty, and an‘extent of range, 


deposits scattered over Western Europe— 
from the bogs of Ireland and the lake shores 


* The present King of Denmark, however, con- 
tributed to the Annual Meeting of the — of 
Northern Antiquaries (1857), a memoir in which 
reasons are given for believing that these Cyclo- 
pean structures (or the ‘Halls of the Giants,” which 
answer tothem in the North), might have been 
erected by men to whom the use of metals was 
unknown. 





which are in truth as yet unwarranted. And, 
on the whole, we are inclined to believe that 
the best service which can be rendered to the 
cause of investigation, is to take the phe- 
nomena severally, and endeavor first to ex- 
amine each by its own separate light, as far 
as this can be done, without making prema- 
: ture efforts at generalization. We therefore 
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purpose, on the present occasion, to confine | races,* Professor Worsaae suggested that 
ourselves almost wholly to the subject of M. | they should be simply termed “ pre-histori- 
Troyon’s work —the “ Lacustrine habita- | cal,” asa confession of ignorance,—a sug- 
tions,” or Pfahlbauten (pile-buildings) of gestion which has been pretty generally ac- 
Switzerland—and the very analogous relics | quiesced in. 
of primeval antiquity which have lately been} Secondly, that at some later period an- 
discovered in Ireland. other race followed who knew the use of 
In order, however, to comprehend the use | metals, but employed almost exclusively a 
made by the Swiss antiquaries of the dis- | compound of copper and tin, or “ bronze,” 
coveries recently effected in the lakes of | See their implements of war and peace. This 
their country, it is absolutely necessary to | race, generally speaking, occupied the settle- 
be acquainted at least with the outlines of ments of its predecessors; but it also added 
the labors of learned Europe, for the last fif- | new ones, and ventured farther into the inte- 
teen years, in the same general sphere of | rior from the navigable waters than the men 
inquiry. The notion that three distinct | of stone haddone. Its habits were also more 
races of men have consecutively occupied agricultural. In short, it constituted a more 
the greater part of Europe, before the period advanced type of humanity. About its 
at which history, properly so called, begins, | mode of sepulture much uncertainty pre- 
—or, to speak more accurately, the last of | vails; Worsaae thinks that the men of bronze 
which races only is properi;: “ historical ’— | adopted both modes, of burying and burning 
originated, we believe, with the antiqua- |the dead. When first the notion of a “bronze 
rians of the Scandinavian peninsula, Pro- | age” was started, there were some determined 
fessor Worsaae, who has done more than Teutons who broached the theory that it ac- 
any other individual in opening this vast | tually preceded that of stone; and that an 
field of inquiry, ascribes the nomenclature advanced German race, knowing the use of 
of the Three Ages of Stone, Bronze, and metals, had been for a time thrust from its 
Iron, to Staatsrath E. C. Thomsen (about seat by a flood of little Celts with their stone 
1843). Stripped as fer as possible of con- hatchets. Worsaae, however, had no doubt 
troversial details, the facts revealed by the that the age of bronze came second in point 
examination of numberless places of sepul- of date. But he was inclined (see his “ Zur 
ture, on the shores of the Baltic, of alluvial Alterthumskunde des Norden,” 1847) to im- 
gravels, and other deposits, are said to be agine that the men of bronze belonged to 
these. First, that great part of the Baltic several of our existing races,—were some 
countries was at one time occupied by a race of them Goths, others Celts, Thracians, and 
of men who did not know the use of metals; so forth. More recent inquiry seems to 
who were hunters, but agriculturists only in have thrust farther back the supposed age 
some spots and to a slight extent ; who were | of this perplexing people, and they are com- 
of smaller stature than modern Europeans; monly set down as equally “ pre-historical” 
who buried their dead, unburnt, in stone | with the denizens of the Age of Stone. 
chests ; who dwelt almost exclusively (so far} Lastly, that an Age of Iron succeeded ; 
as has yet been discovered), on the shores being that of the historical races, of most 
of the sea, or of the rivers, fiords, and fresh of whom we learn something from the rec- 
water lakes of the Scandinavian North. It ords of Rome. Worsaae, indeed, suggested 
is added (but this, of course, is conjectural that the Age of Iron did not commence in 
only), that while these people probably mi- North Germany until about a.p. 500, or 
grated hither from the East, following the | after the Roman period ; but we believe that 
course of the rivers of Russia and the coasts all are now agreed in assigning to its begin- 
of the Baltic, another division of them pen- ning a much higher antiquity. 
etrated into Central Europe along the shores | * Among others with the Greenlanders or Es- 
of the Mediterranean—both leaving memo- quimaux, whom, singular enough, Isaac Lapey- 











rials of themselves, strictly analogous to the 
Scandinavian, scattered on their two lines of 
march. After discussing various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to connect these people of the 
“age of stone” with existing European 


rere, in his strange dissertation on the Preadamites 
(published in 1641), had selected as a relic of that 
population which he believed to have existed be- 
fore the Fall. ‘lhe greater part of his essay is de- 
voted to the Biblical argument: but it contains 
also some curious anticipations of the antiquarian 
theories with which we are now concerned. 














discoveries; illustrated, rather than followed, 
as we have said before, by similar discov- 
eries in Ireland, France, Denmark, (where 
the “ kitchen middings,” masses of bones of 
animals, apparently used for food by the 
earliest inhabitants, have formed the subject 
of especially curious studies), and, lastly, in 
the lakes of Switzerland; besides those 
made in the ancient “ drift ” by M. Boucher 
de Perthes and his fellow laborers, which, as 
thought to belong toa different geological age, 
must always be separately dealt with. The 
‘* pre-historical ” people have already passed 
from the hands of the mere archeologist into 
those of the ethnologist ; there are vast spec- 
ulations afloat, tending to connect them with 
that mighty, but somewhat imaginary, “ Tu- 
ranian ” family of nations, of which Profes- 
sor Max Miller tells us that its language 
“‘ comprises all languages spoken in Asia or 
Europe not included under the Arian or 
Semitic families, with the exception of the 
Chinese and its dialects.” ‘ This,” the Pro- 
fessor adds truly enough, “ is indeed a very 
wide range; and the characteristic marks 
of union, ascertained for this immense vari- 
ety of languages, are as yet very vague and 
general, if compared with the definite ties of 
relation which severally unite the Semitic 
and the Arian.” Mr. Rawlinson, the trans- 
lator of Herodotus, tells us, in commenting 
on this passage, that 

The original occupation of Asia by Tur- 
anian races . . . isadmitted. The peopling 
of Europe in primeval times, by tribes hav- 
ing a similar form of speech, which yielded 
everywhere to the Indo-European races, and 
were either absorbed or driven into holes 
and corners, is apparent from the position 
of the Laps, Finns, Esths, and Basques, 
whose dialects are of the Turanian type.” 


And other speculators, proceeding further 
on the same road, drew the inference which 
we have already mentioned, namely, that 
these fragments of an ancient dispossessed 
people, especially the Lapps and Finns, who 
are diminutive in stature, are, in truth, the 
existing representatives of those whose relics 
are buried in the mud of the Swiss lakes, 
and of those, far more ancient, whose 
wrought flints are dug by myriads out of the 
Suffolk “crag” and the tertiary formation 
about Abbeville. But with this slight 
glimpse only, we are determined to dismiss, 
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for the present occasion, all ethnological 
speculation : convinced that it is premature, 
and that it is far better to acquiesce in the 


mystery which surrouuds the origin and 


family of the races in question, and search 
out patiently the records which they have 
left us of their habits of life and their geo- 
graphical extension. 

It may be advisable also to guard against 
another source of confusion, to which the 
lively imagination of antiquarians is a little 
too prone. It is scarcely philosophical to 
infer a connection between different races of 
men, merely because, being placed under 
similar physical conditions, they have adopted 
similar devices and similar modes of living. 
The fisherman of the Bosphorus raises a 
curious and complicated kind of wooden 
erection on stages, by means of piles driven 
in the current of the strait. Mr. Layard 
describes for us the extraordinary island 
dwellings of the Afaij Arabs in the marshes 
of the Euphrates, and shows us that tribes 
of similar habits are depicted among the 
subjugated nations in the sculptures of 
Nineveh. (Nineveh and Babylon, chap. 
xxiv.) The negroes on the Tchadda con- 
struct similar aquatic habitations, described 
by Dr. Baikie. The Papuans of New Guinea 
dwell in villages built on wooden platforms 
in the tide rivers, closely and curiously re- 
sembling the supposed erections of the “ La- 
custrines” in Switzerland. The American 
Indians in the Lake of Maracaybo are re- 
ported to have had “ cities” of similar con- 
struction ; whence their province wag termed 
by the Spanish conquerors, Venezuela, or 
Little Venice. But these are analogies only, 
casting a curious light on the discoveries 
made by the Swiss archeologists. Similar 
necessity produces everywhere a resort to 
the same methods: people who, for purposes 
of defence or nourishment, take to dwelling 
in the middle of the waters, must live in 
many respects alike; dnd no reasonable an- 
tiquarian would infer from thence a family 
connection between the several cases, or im- 
agine that he had under his eyes the relics 
of some primitive and universal practice. 
So with regard to the most curious parallel 
instance of all those cited in M. Troyon’s 
book; the description given by Herodotus 
of certain Pzonians on Lake Prasias, in 
Thrace. We quote from Mr. Rawlinson’s 





translation :— 
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“ Their manner of living is the following : 
platforms supported upon tall piles stand in 
the middle of the lake, which are approached 
from the land by a single narrow bridge. At 
the first, the piles which bear up the plat- 
forms were fixed in their places by the whole 
body of the citizens; but since that time, 
the custom which has prevailed about fixing 
them is this. They are brought from a hill 
called Orbelus, and every man drives in 
three for every wife that he marries. Now 
the men have all many wives apiece, and 
this is the way in which they live. Each 
has his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon 
one of the platforms, and each has also a 
trap door giving access to the lake beneath ; 
and their wont is to tie their baby children 
by the foot with a string, to save them from 
rolling into the water. They feed their 


horses and their other beasts upon fish, 
which abound in the lake to such a degree, 
that a man has only to open his trap door, 
and let down a basket by a rope into the 
water, and then to wait a very short time, 
when up he draws it quite full of them.” 


We shall see presently that the Father of 
History has here sketched for us, in his 
graphic way, the very outlines of that Lacus- 
trine life which M. Troyon supposes to have 
been led by his pre-historical fellow-country- 
men. But we cannot infer from thence a 


common ‘ Turanian ” origin for the dwellers | 


on Lake Leman and Lake Prasias, as Mr. 
Rawlinson seems inclined to do, any more 
than from the fact that there “is salmons in 
both.” 

With these preliminary remarks, we will 
proceed at once to consider, by themselves 
and without further efforts at generalization, 
the facts communicated by M. Troyon. 

The boatmen on the Swiss lakes, when 
navigating close to the shore, had, from time 
immemorial, observed in various places, 
under the calm transparent water, the heads 
of numberless wooden stakes just protrud- 
ing through the deposit of soft silt which is 
generally found at the bottom. Here and 
there, along with these, large blocks of wood 
were visible, stags’ horns of great size, 
bones, and fragments of pottery. There 
still lived among them * a traditional belief, 
that these were the remains of dwellings, 
occupled by people of ancient times, who 
built on the lakes in order to shelter them- 
selves from wild beasts. And yet century 

* On the shores of the Lake of Geneva, between 


Yvoire and Hermance, M. Troyon found this no- 
tion prevailing. (p. 128.) 


\ 
| 
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after century elapsed, and no one had the 
curiosity to look closer into these scattered 
fragments of a forgotten world, until the 
season had ripened for the final discovery. 
But it so happened, that in 1853 and 1854, 
a period of unusual dryness set in. The 
higher mountains did not receive their usual 
supplies of winter snow, and the lakes, 
scantily fed by the glacier streams, fell far 
below their ordinary level. In the Lake of 
Zurich, the lowest level hitherto marked on 
the so-called “stone of Stifa” had been 
attained in 1674. In 1854, the water was a 
foot lower. In a small bay between Ober 
Meilen and Dollikon, the inhabitants * took 
advantage of the recession to increase their 
gardens, by building a wall along the new 
low-water line, and filling up the space thus 
acquired with earth obtained by dredging 
the lake. During this operation, they 
“found great numbers of piles, of deer- 
horns, and also some implements.” The 
attention of Dr. F. Keller, of Zurich, was 
called to the discovery; and the result of 
his investigations (described by him in three 
memoirs, presented to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Zurich in 1854, 1858, and 1860), 
was to establish the existence of a submerged 
“lake village,” in this part of the Lake of 
Zurich. This discovery was rapidly fol- 
lowed by others. In the Lake Constance, 
Geneva, Neufchatel, Bienne, Morat, Sem- 
pach, and in many smaller ones (Inkwy]l, 
Pfiiffikon, Moosseedorf, Luissel), similar 
sites have been traced. They seem, indeed, 
now to multiply in the note-books of arche- 
ologists with almost inconvenient rapidity. 
Two years ago, twenty-six such village sites 
had already been traced and described in 
the Lake of Neufchatel alone; twenty-four 
in that of Geneva; sixteen in that of Con- 
stance, and we cannot tell how many more 
the zeal of local inquiry, stimulated by 
rivalry, may have since disinterred. And the 
amount of ancient objects recovered from 
their débris acquires a magnitude still more 
formidable. Twenty-four thousand of these 
have been raised from the single locality of 
Concise, in the Leke of Neufchatel. ‘“ We 
are still very far,” says M. Troyon, “ from 
having recovered all the relics imbedded in 
the slit of the lakes and peat of the valleys. 
Nevertheless, we are by this time acquainted 
with a sufficient number of points of remark- 


* See Natural History Review for January, 1862. 
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able richness, to enable us to give, by their 
description, an idea of that ancient popula- 
tion which had the habit of living on these 
waters.” 

At first sight, indeed, the systematic tex- 
ture of facts said to be established seems to 
contradict strangely with the slight and 
fragmentary nature of the indications on 
which they are grounded. But the process 
of investigation in this, as in analogous 
cases, is in reality by safe deduction from a 
multitude of inferences, in themselves slight, 
in conjunction overwhelming. Cuvier at 
first astonished the ignorant, and made 
more sceptics than believers, when he re- 
constructed extinct animals from single fos- 
sil bones. So did his disciples, when, from 
a shell or two, or the remains of a single 
animal, they established the age of a mineral 
deposit extending over a province. But 
these things no longer surprise us now. The 
irresistible force of induction has conquered 
unbelief. Our trained eyes have become 


enabled to see with comparative clearness 
through the mists of geological antiquity ; 
and our inferences, though very far from 
infallible, are hardly subject to any greater 
risk of error than is incident to ordinary 


speculations, founded on premises appar- 
ently more obvious and more extensive. 
The very same process inaugurated by 
Cuvier and his followers in the science of 


paleontology is now carrying on in that; 


branch of archeological research which we 
have under our eyes. And it is perhaps 
rather a curious circumstance, that the in- 
ductive, or Baconian, method of inquiry 
seems to have come into general use in 
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commoner characteristics of the enthusi- 
astic F.S.A. of the last century. Nay to 
borrow the words of the same author when 
speaking of David Hume :— 


“‘ He not only believed with perfect justice 
that ideas are more important than facts, 
but he supposed that they should hold the 
first place in the order of study, and that 
they should be developed before the facts 
are investigated.” 

We shall see, by examining the method 
adopted by our Swiss and other inquirers 
of the new school, in “ first collecting the 
facts, and then proceeding to the ideas,” 
how much of new life can be imparted into 
what seemed an almost worn-out study, by 
the introduction of the truer process. 

It is, indeed, difficult to do justice to this 
part of our subject, and of M. Troyon’s 
work, by mere analysis or extract; it can 
only be appreciated by a careful investiga- 
tion of details. But a mere summary will, 
at all events, illustrate our meaning, and 
serve as,an index. The antiquarian ob- 
serves a number of heads of piles or stakes 
(often in vast profusion, one site, it is said, 
has 40,000) disposed in some sort of arrange- 
ment, slightly protruding above the silt in 
the manner already described, at a small 
distance from the shore, and in shallow 
water ; say four, six, or eight feet beneath 
low-water level. These stake-heads mark® 
out the sites, and the extent, of villages. 
Now it need not be said that stakes of solid 
wood under water last a very long time; 
but they perish at last. Those in question 
have doubtless been wasted by the action of 
the water down to the point at which their 


antiquarian study much later than in scien- | further decay is arrested by the casing of 
tific. Antiquarian investigation, until within | Silt. But the wood wastes more rapidly in 
a very recent period, was certainly all “de-|the upper and agitated, than in the lower 


ductive.” That is, it was the habit to ad- 
here in a general way to some ethnological 
or other theory, and then to search for evi- 
dence to support it. ‘ The inductive phi- 
losopher,” says Mr. Buckle, “is naturally 
cautious, patient, and somewhat creeping ; 
while the deductive philosopher is remarka- 
ble for boldness, dexterity, and often rash- 
ness.” * Certainly the latter were the 


* We cannot cite this name without adding the 
expression of no transitory regret. Every student 
of social history must feel it as a personal loss, 


that he is no more to grapple with that vigorous | J n : rre 
| marshalling with extraordinary distinctness a class 
Whatever judgment posterity,| of thoughts very prevalent in the minds of this 


and self-sustained intellect, to feel the edge of that 
trenchant style. 








and more tranquil, stratum of water. If, 
therefore, the piles have been worn down to 
the actual silt, these are the most ancient. 
If they still project a.foot or two above the 
silt, then the destructive action of the lower 
stratum of water has not yet completed its 
work, These, therefore, are the remnants 
of comparatively modern “ pile-buildings ; ” 
ages, it may be, posterior to the former. 


) was permitted to accomplish, we of the present 


day cannot but recognize that we have lost in him 
one whose originality of thought was great, but 
who was still more remarkable for reproducing and 


may form of the value of so much as Mr. Buckle generation. 
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And, if we understand our authorities aright 
—but this is a point of extreme delicacy and 
importance, on which we do not feel quali- 
fied to speak except “ under reserve ”—the 
respective character of the objects of anti- 
quity found in these different places corre- 
spond with the indications of comparative 
antiquity afforded by the length of the 
stakes. In the next place: a double range 
of stakes is often found in a straight line 
from the mass of stakes to the shore. This 
denotes the bridge which connected the 
settlement with the main land. Scattered 
on the silt, among the stakes, or close to 
them, lie fragments of wooden beams, 
roughly squared. These must have been 
part of the platform, raised on the stakes, 
which supported the houses. They are in 
many cases partially charred by fire. The 
village was, therefore, destroyed by fire. 
Buried in the silt, by their side, are quanti- 
ties of wattles, twisted into such shapes as 
to form part of a concave framework ; to- 
gether with bits of clay casing, similarly 
concave. These were portions of the walls, 
with their lining, of the circular huts which 
we must conceive perched on the platforms. 
Among these lie lumps of matted foliage 
and moss, huge stags’ horn, and other mis- 
cellaneous articles. These probably formed 
part of the rude furniture of the cabins. 
There are also trunks of trees, partially 
hollow; these people, therefore, used canoes. 
From the concavity of the wattles and casings 
we arrive at a notion of the ordinary size of 
the cottages (generally, says M. Troyon, 
from three to four yards in diameter). By 
the number of piles we calculate the size of 
the platform. Putting the two together, we 
arrive at the probable number of cottages. 
Adding an estimate of the probable number | 
of dwellers in every such cottage, we have the 
probable population. 

The “ objects ” made of durable materials, 
found in the silt among these ruins, are, as 
we have said, almost innumerable. In many 
of the villages these are of stone exclusively, 
or mixed ovly with fragments of wrought 
bone and earthenware. The stone is com- 
monly serpentine, or other similar native 
rock. But a kind of flint is also largely 
used. This is not found nearer than in 
France or Germany. The people, there- 





fore, had some slight traflic with these 
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neighboring parts. 


They comprise knife- 





blades, arrow and lance-heads, saws, ham- 
mers, borers, needles, above all, axes and 
hatchets of most various size and shape, 
and prepared to be fitted to handles by 
sundry ingenious devices. Now where these 
alone are found, the conclusion is, that the 
villages belonged to a people unacquainted 
with the use of metals,—that they are of 
what is now familiarly denominated the 
“age of stone.” But, here and there, 
amidst the multitude of stone and bone 
objects, there is some fragment of an imple- 
ment of metal, or an ornament of coral or 
amber. rgd, the inhabitants had some 
traffic with distant parts. They, or their 
neighbors, from whom they could obtain 
these things by exchange, were visited by 
the traders of the Mediterranean. 

But we next examine the remains of 
another village, in which these objects of 
metal are multiplied. Weapons and do- 
mestic implements of bronze are mingled 
with those of stone. These are chiefly war- 
like—sword and hatchet blades, and so forth, 
—arrows in less quantity than in the stone 
villages; but they are also, in great part, 
domestic, together with a singular abun- 
dance of personal ornaments and baubles— 
hair-pins, buttons, chains, and the like. 
Therefore, a race of superior acquirements 
to the former was, at one time, established 
in the same localities, and (as we shall see) 
remained there long. But might not these 
have been only the descendants of the 
“stone ” race, improved in point of civiliza- 
tion so as to acquire the art of working 
metals? The Swiss antiquaries reply, with 
confidence, no; and mainly for the follow- 
ing reason. Bronze is a mixed metal, of 
copper and tin. Had the natives learned, 
and then improved, the art of working in 
metal, their first essays would undoubtedly 
have been in a single metal. Implements 
of copper alone have been in fact discovered 
in some Eastern countries; but none such 
have as yet been found in Switzerland. 
Again, tin, one of the materials of bronze, 
is one of the scarcest of metals, and derived 
by the ancients apparently from one quarter 
alone, the British Islands. It seems, there- 
fore, much more probable that the metal 
should have reached Switzerland, in general, 
in its composite state, than that the amalga- 
mation should have been effected there; 
although it cannot be denied that the art of 























and tin were discovered in one locality sep- 
arate from each other, and with traces of a 
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amalgamation was at some time known to | 
the Swiss Lacustrines, since blocks of copper | 
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no habits which wedded them to a waterside 
life. But men in later ages returned to those 
spots of peculiar natural advantage which 
the primevals had utilized. The cities of 


foundry (at Thonon, on the Lake of Geneva; | Zurich and Geneva, as well as various 
see Troyon, p. 310). Agaiu: though many | smaller towns, rest on the sites of buried 


settlements founded in the stone era were 
also peopled by the bronze race, there are 
many others which show no signs of such 
occupancy, but exhibit apparent traces of 
violent destruction by fire. Putting all 
these things together, the antiquaries 
adopt, as the most probable conclusion, 
that, in Switzerland at least, the men of 
bronze were new comers, who conquered, 
and ultimately exterminated, their feebler 
predecessors. 

But the subsequent age of bronze was of 
very long duration. This is proved by the 
thickness of the strata of relics, and by the 
considerable difference of length in the un- 
covered portions of the stakes in different 
bronze villages respectively. Its society 
perished at last by violence, as that of the 
former age had done. This is shown by the 
recurrence of the same signs of destruction. 
The people who destroyed it wielded swords 
and spears of iron, as their relics testify. 
The destruction was nearly complete, for out 
of sixty or eighty villages of which the ex- 
istence in the bronze age is hitherto estab- 
lished, eleven only show signs, and these 
slight, of having still been occupied in the 
iron age. This mysterious bronze nation, 
intercalated between the first ‘ pre-histori- 
cal” and the modern race, seems in Switzer- 
land to have perished absolutely. The men 
of iron weve in all probability the Celts, or 
Helvetians, who were the first inhabitants 
of Switzerland known to the Romans: and 
at this point written history seems, accord- 
ing to the light of our present knowledge, 
to dovetail in with that inscribed on those 
mouldering relics which have now been tor- 
tured by the logic of science into yielding 
their strange confessions. 

One fact only, connected with this inva- 
sion by the iron race, is so curious in its 
general bearing on history, as to deserve 
mention here. We have seen that they did 
not occupy, or soon abandoned, the lacus- 
trine dwellings. They were stronger and 
better armed, and did not need the feeble 
protection which these afforded to their pre- 
decessors. They were not traders, and had 





lake-villages. 

But the same process of induction which 
has led us to these general conclusions as to 
the history of these lacustrine races, reveals 
to us also the most curious and minute cir- 
cumstances respecting their mode of life. A 
few fragments of stone or bronze, pottery, 
and bones, heaped up confusedly with some 
other objects in a bed of silt, serve the office 
of a volume of contemporary memoirs. 
These people, especially of the stone age, 
were of smaller stature than the present in- 
habitants of Europe. This is proved by 
the size of their ornaments, and in particu- 
lar by the grasp of the handles of their im- 
plements. They were a race of hunters: 
this is shown by their arrow-heads and lance- 
heads, and, further, by the bones of wild 
animals,—the élan, the deer, the wild boar, 
and others,—heaped together round their 
dwellings. But they were also pastoral : for 
the bones of sheep and oxen, and more rarely 
of a small species of horse, are found in 
close juxtaposition with the former. They 
were to some extent agricultural : for grains 
of wheat and six-rowed barley, kernels of 
cultivated fruit, nuts, nay, slices of small 
apples and pears as if cut for preserving, and 
cakes of unleavened meal, are found among 
the other relics. There are traces, though 
less certain, of mats, or cordage, of hemp or 
flax. All these are in general found charred 
by fire: the remnants of the last dinner per- 
haps of the unfortunate Lacustrines, before 
the men of bronze, or those of iron, de- 
stroyed them and their inhabitants together. 
Few human bones are found amoug the 
relics of the earlier periods: there were, 
therefore, no savage or murderous rites prac- 
tised ; and such bones as are found may have 
belonged to individuals slain in the last 
assault. But appearances are very different 
in the age of iron: then human sacrifice 
seems to have been abundantly performed ; 
in one place, the skeletons of four young 
women, in distorted attitudes, have been dis- 
interred, along with fragments of broken 
ornaments ; the victims probably of some of 


those sanguinary rites :— 
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— quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus.”’ 
The pre-historical men had their domestic 
animals, and fed their dogs with the relics 
of their dinner; for it is found that almost 
all the bones containing marrow are broken, 
while many of them are marked by the teeth 
of dogs. They preferred spring water to the 
flat beverage of their own lakes ; for among 
their pottery are found fragments of vases 
two or three feet in diameter—and it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture what other purposes these 
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| world,—of which the records are said to be 
found deep under the foundations of Babj- 
lon; insomuch that the migrations of these 
first colonists of the West may be traced, 
according to some authorities, by their 
graves. Their dead were deposited in 
“stone-chests ” or cells, constructed gene- 
rally of three or four large flat slabs, adapted 
to contaii bodies doubled up, face and knees 
together, and the arms crossed over the 
| breast. Few of these have indeed been 
found in Switzerland ; but such as there are 





can have served. But there are other vases | exhibit these peculiarities. Whether this 
curiously and artistically punched with round ' posture was adopted, as some fancy, from 
holes, disposed in lines. These could not | analogy to that of the infant in the womb, 
have held any liquid, but they probably did | or whether (which seems the similar inter- 
hold curd, from which the liquor had been’ pretation) because it required least room and 
expressed ; the inhabitants of the Pfahlbau- | exacted the smallest amount of labor, it is, 
ten on Lake Leman, like their successors in | at all events, characteristic of extreme anti- 
the modern chalets, were therefore skilled in | quity, and still subsists, like other usages of 
the confection of laitages. Lastly, however ithe like antiquity, only in the remotest cor- 
great their antiquity, they were not, in the ners of the world, such as the southern ex- 
common phrase, antediluvian; they belonged | tremities of Africa and America. Such was 
to the modern era, geologically speaking. | the mode of sepulture of the primitive race. 
They do not seem to have been contempo- | But how long it continued is not so clear. 
raneous with different animals or a different | We must not be too systematic on the sub- 
climate from those of modern Switzerland. | ject. Mr. Lubbock says (Natural History 


Their animals are all of races existing in | Review, Jan. 1862) that “the very same 


that country ; their vegetables, all but one | position was, to say the least of it, very 
or two, of which the water-chestnut (Zrapa | common in early British tombs,” which are, 
natans) is mentioned as the most remark-|in comparison, but of yesterday. And the 
able. Swiss authorities themselves (like those of 

What is established in these respects con- | the North) seem very uncertain as to its em- 
cerning the habits of the age of stone, seems | ployment in the age of bronze. We rather 
also generally true of that of bronze. The |infer, from M. Troyon’s book (notwithstand- 
men of that age had made, no doubt, that ing some expressions which seem contradic- 
advance which the more powerful nature of |tory» see p. 302), that he believes interment, 
the means at their disposal secured to them. | without burning, to have continued through- 
Their ‘‘ Pfahlbauten ” were, as a rule, some-|out the era of bronze. At Sion, and at 
what farther advanced into the lakes than |Chardonne, near Vevey, instruments of 
those of the men of stone; showing, either | bronze have been found in primitive tombs. 
that they had more powerful enemies to dread | But the bodies seem to have been deposited 
from landwards, cr, that the possession of | there in the natural attitude. The ancient 
metals enabled them to cut timber more | practice of bending the body together would 
easily, and use it more profusely. But their| seem to have been discontinued at some 
general mode of life on the lakes remained time in the intermediate age. On these 
much the same with that of their predeces- | questions, however, the records are scanty, 
sors. It has been attempted, however, to | and speak but doubtfully. ‘This much alone 
establish one difference between them, so is certain: that the custom of burning the 
remarkable as to require distinct notice ; | dead, or “incineration,” as antiquaries call 
namely, as to their mode of sepulture. it, together with the “ tumulus,” or mound 

The men of stone certainly followed (in | raised over the ashes, appears universally to 
Switzerland as in Scandinavia) that most | commence with the advent of the age of iron, 
primeval of scpulchral usages, which spread and “ clearly designates the establishment of 
from the far East, perhaps, over all the old | the Helvetian race at the foot of the Alps.” 
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(Troyon, p. 328.) With the arrival of these , 
strangers our present researches terminate. 
They were a people-considerably advanced | 
both in the arts and in commerce long before 
the Romans knew them ; how long, we have 
no means of judging. At Tiefenau, near 
Berne, is the field of a great unrecorded 
battle, in which these Helvetian immigrants 
appear to have turned their arnjs against 
eachother. “ Fragments of chariots, a hun- 
dred swords, remnants of coats of mail, 
lance-heads, rings, fibule, ornaments, vari- 
ous utensils, coarse earthenware, and frag- 
ments of glass bracelets, accompanied by 
some thirty coins, of Gaul and Marseilles, 
anterior to our era,” have been picked up on 
the ground, and may serve as the memorials 
of some bloody day, when these conquerors 
revenged on each other, in civil conflict, the 
wrongs inflicted on the exterminated “ men 
of bronze.” 

Of the religion of the earliest race nothing 
is known; some crescent-shaped stone arti- 
cles have been termed amulets, or “ fetiches,” 
by antiquarians, rather from not knowing 
what else to call them than from any settled 
premises. The same may be said of the age 
of bronze. For we cannot attach much im- 
portance to M. Troyon’s ingenious specula- 
tions about “menhirs,” “lacustrine chapels,” 
and the like, there being really nothing to 
appropriate these monuments, if authentic 
monuments at all, to any age preceding the 
Celtic, (pp. 381-3.) Nor are we very much 
impressed by the arguments which make 
him believe that the primitive mode of burial 
shows that his pre-historical race “ believed 
in the resurrection of the body.’ Not until 
we arrive at the period of iron do we find 
substantial traces of those objects and ruins 
of a religious character which constitute 
such marked features, all over Europe, in 
Celtic antiquity. 

And now, we think, we have said enough 
to show that M. Troyon is really not draw- 
ing on his imagination, but on a reasonably 
sufficient stock of materials, allowing only 
for some tincture of that kind of sober ro- 
mance which antiquaries love, when he 
sketches the life of these primitive people in 
language like that of an actual observer :— 

“ The first possessors of the soil (the wild 


beasts) had to retire step by step before a 
new population, which came to raise upon 


jin the air. 





the waters its picturesque groups of cabins, 
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the smoke from whose hearths spread itself 
Fires lighted on the beach, 
where the domestic animals were folded, 
served to keep at a distance during the night 
the carnivorous ones, who as yet had only 
learnt to know that element by the electric 
flashes of the storm. As soon as the lacus- 
trine habitation had attained some develop- 
ment, thousands of piles supported a plat- 
form crowned by numerous circular huts, 
with conical roofs. A narrow bridge con- 
nected these dwellings with the shore ; boats, 
fastened to the piles, served for fishing and 
for voyages of discovery. Among the 
trophies of the chase which decorated the 
dwellings, were the antlers of huge stags, 
bear-skins, the manes of wild boars, and the 
skulls of wild bulls. The furniture was of 
the most primitive kind. Leaves, dried 
grass, moss and straw heaped on the floor, 
served the purpose of beds. On the hearth, 
situate in the middle of the room, was 
placed the sta gs of the family. The 
earthenware vessels were grouped in some 
corner. The arms and various utensils hung 
from the roof. These slight habitations 
sheltered thousands of families during a 
number of centuries; but who will ever tell 
of all the scenes of joy and grief which they 
have witnessed! ... 

“ And now, after enumerating the different 
branches of industry which characterized the 
life of these lacustrine races, it may be not 
out of place to remark that the inhabitant 
of the village had also his pleasures and 
amusements. The stone quoits found in the 
lakes resemble those which the North Amer- 
ican Indians still employ in their sports. A 
people of huntsmen must have found pleas- 
ure in the handling of weapons, and in rival- 
ries of skill and dexterity in hitting the 
mark, throwing the javelin, the race and the 
wrestle. Living on the lakes, they must 
have frequently made it an amusement to 
manage the oar, or to cleave the waters in 
swimming matches. The children of the 
tribe, like the dwellers on the shores of our 
lakes at the present day, played on the sur- 
face of the waters, or plunged into it from 
their platforms. Again, when we see how 
proud these people were'of adorning them- 
selves with rings passed round all their 
limbs, with long pins, small chains, pen- 
dents, and even rattles, it may be safely con- 
cluded that they were not less attached to 
amusement and fétes. The dances which 
formed part of their religious rites had not 
assuredly a character exclusively devotional ; 
and we may suppose that their recreations 
and sports were such as they still are among 
tribes which have not got beyond the extent 
of progress attained by the ancient Gauls. 
The inhabitants of the villages, dispersed 
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from the labors of the day, returned at night | that they stopped short, eastward, in their 
to seek repose in their dwellings ; but, after | occupation of the Alpine land at this point; 


their labors, the breeze of evening, in the | not in their conquest of it, for the stone age 
soft moonlight, invited them to assemble on | pe nibauten east of this line show the ea 
the platform, where their gayety was not in- |“. " . h wed 
ferior to that of a modern village eve. . . .| 8188 of violent destruction as those to the 
During the stormy season, the dwelling, | West : 

shaken by every blast of wind, afforded at} Can we form any conjecture as to the fam- 
times but little security. The angry waves ily and origin of these men of bronze, the 
rolled loudly under the frail hut, plunged in | intermediate race between the primitive and 
a profound obscurity only broken by the |the modern? We have at the outset of this 
flashes of lightning. Who can say whether | 


Sor are : | articl ticed Worsaae’s opinion 
the electric fire did not occasionally consume | a eral on the 


the lacustrine hamlet ? and how can we rep- | subject 5 at least, what he advanced, with 
resent to ourselves the confusion of an entire “hesitation, in 1847, when these inquiries 
population endeavoring to save its aged and were in their infancy. It seems to have been 
children, and leaping into the waves to swim the fashion among Swiss antiquarians to 
to the shore which some were unable to term them Celts, and thus to recognize a 
reach? And often must these disastrous | pio Celtic invasion of bronze, and a pos- 


scenes have assumed other shapes: the |. ter nee ; 
whistle of the wind, the howl of wolves, the | terior Celto-Germanio, or Cymric, or Helve- 


melancholy shriek of the birds of night, | #@ of iron. But M. Troyon confesses, an 
must have excited the timid imagination of it seems to us with much reason, that he is 
a credulous race, inclined to the marvellous, | not satisfied with this ordinary doctrine :— 

until it found vent for superstition, innate | 


inevery heart. Then the family circle would | ras : 
yee < rsa a aus ante a - e lenalt general denomination of Celts for the Euro- 


me 7 ~g__| pean population of the age of bronze. I ad- 
— world.” (Zroyon, pp. 376- mit, nevertheless, that the question may be 


raised, whether the Celts did not in truth 

To trace the historical course and geo- | arrive in the West at the epoch of the first 
. . . . be ’ 
graphical bearings of the revolutions and mi- age of iron.’ 


grations which established each successive} }e then shows, what is perfectly true, that 
stage on the ruins of the others may seem a the Celts, at the earliest period at which his- 
hopeless task ; it is at all events far beyond ‘tory speaks of them, were acquainted with 
our present means of execution. One re- the use of goid, copper, and silver, as well 
markable circumstance, however, is thought | ag iron. It may be added that the small 
by the Swiss antiquaries to be established; | and delicate figures of this bronze race pre- 
that is, unless subsequent discoveries chance | sent no analogy to those of the sturdy Celtic 
to upset it, as has been the case with 80 breed. It seems safest, as we have already 
many similar generalizations. The relics of | stated, to suppose both the first races equally 


the age of bronze, mingled with that of « pyre-historical,” as faras our present knowl- 
stone, are found in Western Switzerland | edge goes. 


only—the lakes of Geneva, Neufchatel, and | Following out his inductive course of 
so forth. In Easiern Switzerland (Lakes of argument with singular persistency, M. 
Constance, Zurich, Moosseedorf, etc.) the | Troyon has gone (as already said) so far as 
villages as yet discovered are all of the un-’ eyen to calculate the number of inhabitants 
mixed period of stone. And, singularly who occupied the Lacustrine settlements of 
enough — possibly, indeed, through some the western Swiss lakes during the bronze 
chain of cause and effect as yet unknown, | and stone periods respectively. The process 


and not by mere coincidence—the boundary py which he constructs this curious fabric 
between these two classes of villages seem | of reasoning is as follows :— 

exactly to coincide with that which divides | : ; ; 

the French from the German population of , “ Measuring the side of the village plat- 
modern Switzerland. The conjectural ex-|"0'™ by the extent of space occupied by the 


aa ea na. ana remains of piles, it is easy to form an ap- 
planation is this: that the immigration of proximative idea of the number of huts 


“T have adopted,” he says (p 419), “ the 


the men of bronze took place from the Medi- | which the village might contain. One of 
terranean up the valley of the Rhone, and the largest, that at Morges, is 1,200 feet 
through the broad gate of Lake Leman; long, by 150 of average breadth, which gives 


























a surface of 180,000 square feet. Deducting 
half this surface for the room required for 
ways and open spaces; and covering the 
other with huts seventeen feet in diameter, 
thickness of walls inclusive, and leaving out 
the room left unoccupied in consequence of 
the circular form of the huts: we find that 
the settlement at Morges might count 311 
huts. We may assume without danger of 
exaggeration an average of four inmates for 
each. Population tlierefore, 1,244. Assum- 
ing the same premises, the eight villages 
discovered on the lake of Neufchatel, meas- 
uring respectively from 8,000 to 160,000 
square feet of surface, would contain in all 
5000 inhabitants, or an average of 625 to 
the village. The 68 lacustrine settlements 
of Western Switzerland in the age of bronze 
would thus give a total of 42,500 inhabi- 
tants. While for the preceding period, the 
lacustrine population scattered from Lake 
Leman to the two shores of the Lake of 
Constance would be of 31,875 persons. .. . 
If I enter into these details” (adds M. 
Troyon, modestly), “ it is especially with the 
object of inviting observations which may 
enable us to arrive at more complete re- 
sults.” 


He.compares these numbers with that of the 
Helvetian emigration in the time of Julius 
Cesar, 368,000 persons. (p. 403.) 

Nor have our antiquaries shrunk from ap- 
plying the same at once adyenturous and 
logical method of inquiry to a problem of 
much greater interest—that of the antiquity 
and duration of what we have termed the 
stone and bronze periods in Switzerland. 
This they have endeavored by the use of 
geological data. The following is the in- 
stance employed by M. Troyon :— 

Yverdun—famous half a century ago all 
over the world, on account of its citizen, 
Pestalozzi—is built between the site of the 
Roman (and Gaulish) city Eburodunum and 
the Lake of Neufchatel. It stands on ground 
gained from the lake by the alluvium of the 
Orbe torrent. The ridge on which Eburo- 
dunum stood is now 2,500 feet from the 
lake. It is presumable that it was aban- 
doned for the modern Yverdun, in cé6nse- 
quence of the gradual growth of this allu- 
vium. And it seems, from evidence which 
M. Troyon details, that the ridge in question 
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the Orbe above Eburodunum, and, at 3,000 
feet from that site, at the foot of a kind of 
island in the marsh called the Mont de 
Chamblon, we find rows of pileheads, indica- 
tive of the site of a village of the first period, 
buried several feet deep in the alluvium of 
the valley. There was, therefore, once a 
lacustrine village 3,000 feet from Eburo- 
dunum, and 5,500 feet from the present 
lake. Now, assuming, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that the rate of in- 
crease of the alluvium was the same before 
A.D. 300 as it has been since, this gives us 
some eighteen centuries more for the period 
which elapsed between the abandonment of 
this lacustrine village (on the retreating of 
the waters), and the era of A.p. 300 afore- 
said. In other words, the abandonment in 
question took place 3,300 years ago; which, 
as it happens, agrees nearly with a similar 
estimate of M. Worsaae in his Northern 
Antiquities. 

These calculations are no doubt ingenious, 
but M. Troyon himself readily admits that 
they are subject to many elements of uncer- 
tainty. In fact, another observer, M. Mor- 
lot (“Legon d’Ouverture d’un Cours sur la 
Haute Antiquité, fait a l’Académie de Lau- 
sanne,” cited by Mr. Lubbock), arrives at a 
different result from the same process of 
calculation, applied in the case of similar 
lacustrine vestiges found in the alluvium of 
the Tiniére, a torrent which falls into the 
head of Lake Leman at Villeneuve. The 
estimates obtained from his data incline M. 
Morlot “on the whole, to suppose for the 
bronze era an antiquity of from three thou- 
sand to four thousand years, for the stone 
era of from five thousand to seven thousand 
years.” * 


* We can do no more than advert in passing to 
the daring calculations which M. Morlot has just 
communicated to the Société Vaudoise des Sci- 
ences Naturelles (Revue Suisse, April, 1862,) de- 
rived from the so-called diluvial deposits, in the 
valleys which open on the Lake of Geneva. 
“ There must have been successively a jirst glacier 
epeel then a first diluvian epoch without large 
glaciers, then a second very long glacier epoch, 
then a second diluvian without large glaciers, and 
then the modern epoch. .. . ‘The result of the 
whole inquiry is: a duration of a thousand cen- 
turies at least for the last geological epoch, which 
commenced immediately after the disappearance 
of the great glaciers, characterized by the presence 





was still bathed by the lake about A.D. 300. 
If so, fifteen centuries have been required to 
raise a space 2,500 feet wide above the wa- 
ters. Now following the same torrent of 


of the Mammoth ( Llephas primigenius), and, as it 
would seem, by the first appearance of man; 


which duration ended at the commencement of the 
modern epoch, which last has now continued about 
one hundred centuries.” 


| 
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It will be seen that nothing has as yet authorities on this subject, Mr. Prestwich 


transpired, through these Swiss discoveries, 


| (in a paper read before the Royal Society in 


which militates very seriously with the | March last) is disposed to assign to them a 
assumptions of those who are resolved to | date “ antecedent to the excavation of many 


abide by the limit of six thousand years, 


of our great river valleys.” In the face of 


assigned by popular theology as the duration | discoveries which seem to stretch farther and 
of man upon the earth. But no student can | farther back into the night of ages,— 


honestly or consistently embark on that vast 
sea of inquiry which modern ethnological 
speculation is opening, unless he is prepared 
to disregard a doctrine which first assumes 
that Scripture is intended to teach us chro- 
nology, and then establishes, as scriptural 
chronology, a mere series of traditional and 
most imperfect deductions from Scripture. 
Whatever may have been the date of the 


subjugation or destruction of that “ Tura- | 


nian,” or pre-historical people, whose ex- 
istence and activity on the surface of Europe 


“ Where wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as we go,”— 

it behoves us for the present to maintain at 
least the attitude of serious and unprejudiced 
expectation. And we cannot refrain from 
introducing here certain very instructive re- 
marks of Professor Owen, on the remains of 
a human individual of a singular race, the 
|* Mincopies ” of the Andaman Islands. We 
quote from a recent number of Proceedings 
of the Geographical Society :— 


are now brought to light in so many unex-| “ Professor Owen observed that the bones 
pected ways, it is very certain that they must | W&Te ome a a. iF a ir pry in —" 
have been prior sojourners on the earth for | PEM OF tle, whe ent ay Soe oes ante 


some extensive period of time. Their works, 
performed with none but stone implements, 


Sour feet ten inches in height. As to the 
character of the bones, he might say he never 
saw any, in texture, or in the development 





are enormous ; it may almost be said, more | of their processes or ridges, or in any of 
enormous in relation to the power which they | those characteristics which indicated the 
wielded than the monuments of Egypt or complete mastery of the frame by a healthy 


Assyria. They possessed domesticated ani- 
mals ; in a few cases they tilled the ground. 
How many ages of stationary or slowly pro- 





individual], so strongly marked as in those 
| of the little man whose skeleton he had re- 
ceived from Dr. Mouatt.” 


gressive condition do these circumstances} After observing that he had been unable 


indicate? Or, if we prefer the once popular | to detect in the skull of the Andamanner 
theory of degeneracy, and believe that the | any of those special indications which would 
inferior races of man are the deteriorated have induced him to conclude in favor of 
relics of an ancient and lost civilization, then | affinity with the Malay, Mongolian, Negro, 
how many ages of decline must have pre- | or any other well known race of men, the 
ceded the state of timorous impotence, the Professor proceeded to make the following 
diminutive figures and small bodily powers, | remarks :— 


of which these remains give evidence ? And | 


again, we have seen that the most ancient of come to study the natures of an insulated 
these lacustrine people were only contempo- | group of people like the Andamanners, deem 
rary with our existing Faunna and Flora. it necessary to determine to what contem- 
The relics of the “ drift-men” discovered by | poraneous people they were allied, on the 
M. Boucher de Perthes in ihe valley of the | assumption that they had been derived from 
Somme, and since that time in Suffolk and | Some existing and neighboring land? Geo- 
elsewhere, while closely resembling those of logical science had established the fact of 


a . . ‘continuous and progressive, though ex- 
the early lacustrines in character, are af- ‘tremely slow, mutation of land and sea ; and 
firmed to be contemporary with those of the | had taught them that the continents of mod- 
extinct animals of the “ Pleistocene” geo-| ern geography were only the last phases of 
logical period.* Nay, one of the latest | these mutations. How long the human spe- 

* We do but touch on this highly interesting | cies had existed, and how far they had been 
part of the subject on the present occasion for contemporaneous with such mutations, were 


various reasons; ove of which is, that we observe | the preliminary questions which presented 
the announcement of an intended wok on it by Sir 


“Why should ethnologists, when they 


Charles Lyell. No topic can be imagined better themselves in grappling = the ag 
suited for that inductive genius, and that spirit of suggested by a peculiar insular race like the 
patient investigation, which have placed him at’ Mincopies. Certain it was, that geologists 
the head of his own class of scientific explorers. 
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had conceived that the islands on the south 
of the present great continent of Asia might 
be remnants of some antecedent very dis- 
tinct group of land. . . . In confirmation of 
that idea, they had the result of the geolog- 
ical researches of Cautley, Faulkner, and 
others in India, which seemed to show that 
the Himalayas had risen, lifting up the fos- 
siliferous beds on their present slopes, within 
comparatively recent geological time, prov- 
ing that India had been the site of one of 
the latest of those great upheaving forces 
that resulted in the formation of new conti- 
nents. Was it not possible, then, that the 
Andamanners might have come from nowhere 
—that is to say, from no actual contiguous 
and separate land, but might be the repre- 
sentative of an old race, belonging to a 
former continent that had almost disap- 
peared ?” 


Leaving, for the present, this great enigma 
in the hands of those who, in various coun- 
tries, are eagerly employed in seeking its 
solution, let us conclude by directing our 
attention from the opening to the conclusion 
of the long lacustrine history. We seem 
able to connect our lake-dwellers, a parte 
anté, in scholastic language, with those races 
of men of which there is geological reeord 
only. A parte post, we can connect them by 
fair reasoning with times absolutely recent, 
and show the latest of their primeval erec- 
tions shattered by modern artillery. This 
connection is to be traced through the his- 
tory of the Irish “ crannoges,” or lacustrine 
fortresses on small stockaded islands ; a very 
curious chapter in archeology, and one 
which has been developed almost simultane- 
ously with the recent discoveries in Switzer- 
land. 

These ‘“ crannoges ” have of late attracted 
the attention of several antiquaries, and, in 
particular, of Dr. Wilde, Secretary of For- 
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and in some cases by stone work. A few 
were approached by moles or causeways; 
but generally speaking, they were completely 
insulated, and only accessible by boat; and 
itis notable that in almost every instance an 
ancient canoe was discovered in connection 
with the crannoge. Being thus insulated, 
they afforded secure places of retreat from 
the attacks of enemies, or were the fast- 
nesses of predatory chiefs or robbers, to 
which might be conveyed the booty of a 
marauding excursion, or the produce of a 
cattle raid... . It is manifest, from the 
quantity, age, and variety of the antiquities 
discovered in these “ crannoges,” that they 
had been long occupied. We likewise learn 
from their recent submerged condition, how 
much water had accumulated on the face of 
the country since their construction, proba- 
bly owing to the great decrease of forest 
tiurber, and the increased growth of bog. 
From the additions made to the height of 
the stockades, and also from the traces of 
fire discovered at different elevations in the 
sections made of these islands, it may be in- 
ferred that the rise of the waters commenced 
during the period of their occupation.” 


The following is the general description 
of these “ crannoges,” given by the engineers 
of the Board of Works :— 


“They are surrounded by stockades driven 
in a circle from sixty to eighty feet in diam- 
but in some cases the inclosure is 
larger, and oval in shape. The stakes of 
these are generally of oak, mostly of young 
trees, from four to nine inches broad, usu- 
ally ina single row, but sometimes in double, 
and in a few instances in treble. The por- 
tions of these stakes remaining in the ground 
generally bear the marks of the hatchet by 
which they were felled. Several feet of these 
piles must have originally projected above 
the water, and were probably interlaced with 
horizontal branches, so as to form a screen 








eign Correspondence to the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of Mr. Digby Wyatt, the 
distinguished architect. They are thus de- 
scribed by the former gentleman, in his 
“Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Academy” (1857 :)— 


“In most districts in which these islands 
were found, several small lakes are clustered 
together. ‘They were not, strictly speaking, 
arcificial islands, but chrans: small islets, 
or shallows, of clay and marl in these lakes, 
which were probably dry in summer time, 
but submerged in winter. These were en- 

. larged and fortified by piles of oaken timber, 


or breastwork. The surface within the 
rounded enclosure is sometimes covered over 
with a layer of round logs cut into lengths 
of from four to six feet, over which was 
placed more or less stones, clay, or gravel. 
In some instances, this platform is confined 
to a portion of the island. Besides these, 
pieces of oak framing, with mortises and. 
cheeks cut in them, having been found 
within the circle of the outer work. In 
almost every case, a collection of flat stones. 
was discovered near the centre of the inclos- 
ure, apparently serving for a hearth ; in some 
instances two or three such hearths were 
discovered at different points of the cran-. 
inoge. . . « Considerable quantities of the: 
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bones of black cattle, deer, and swine, were | records of the Irish population. Dr, Wilde 


also discovered upon or around the island.” | 
(Wilde's Descriptive Catalogue, p. 224.) 


At least fifty or sixty of these “ cran- 


has traced a continuous series of notices 
respecting them, in chronicles, from the 
ninth century after Christ down to the sev- 
noges,” or rather of the foundations which |¢enteenth. The earliest discovered and ex- 
mark their site, have now been disinterred, | amined “ crannoge,” in modern times—that 
chiefly in the small lakes of the north of | of Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, in Meath, of 
Ireland. It will be seen at once that they | which the remains present “ a huge circular 
have only a slight resemblance to the mound of 520 feet in circumference,” whence 
« Pfahlbauten” of Switzerland in their style above 150 cartloads of bones of oxen, horses, 
of construction. The Swiss lake-dweller |and other animals, together with ‘a vast 
lived, generally speaking, in deeper waters ; | collection of antiquities, warlike, culinary, 
and, instead of filling these, raised over | personal, and ornamental, of stone, wood, 
them a platform on piles. The native of | bronze, and iron,” have been drawn—hap- 
Ireland chose a spot in some shallow mere, | pens to be also the earliest to which histori- 
or a compound of unreclaimed swamp and |cal allusion has been found. In the old 
water, raised the site with stones or earth, | translation of the Annals of Ulster, we are 
and surrounded it with wattle or timber | told that Cineadh, son of Conairg, “ brake 
fences. And the Swiss constructions may | down the island of Loch Gavan (Lagore) to 
be thought to have served primarily the ithe very bottom,” A.D. 848. In the four- 
purpose of habitation; the Irish that of teenth and fifteenth centuries, we have 
refuge or defence. Nevertheless, the anal- | repeated accounts of onslaughts by one na- 
ogics are, on the whole, more remarkable | tive chief onthe “crannoge” of another. The 
than the differences. In some shallow Swiss | map of the escheated territories, or “ Platt 
waters, indeed, the villages seem to have of the county of Monaghan,” 1591, contains 
approximated to the “crannoge” in actual | rough sketches of the dwellings of the petty 
character, of which there are instances at | chiefs of Monaghan, which are in all cases 
Steinberg, in the Lake of Biel, and in the | surrounded by water. ‘The crannoge,” 
little Lake of Inkwyl. Some Irish “ cran- | says Mr. Shirley, (Account of the Territory 
noges,” on the other hand, are spacious | or Dominion of Farney), “ was the universal 
enough fcr the site of villages. And, like | system of defence in the north of Ireland.” 
the Swiss Pfahlbauten, they furnish to the | Thus, one Thomas Phettiplace, in his answer 
digger great quantities of articles, not war-|to an inquiry from the Government, as to 
like only, but including household imple- |“ what castles or forts O’Neil hath, and of 
ments and personal ornaments. These, | what strength they be,” states (May 15, 
however, testify to a somewhat later period | 1567), “In castles, I think it be not un- 
than the Swiss. The animal remains are | known to your honors, he trusteth no point 
said to be all of domestic kinds ; some of a | thereunto for his safety, as appeareth by the 
very fine race of short-horned oxen; some | rasing of the strongest castles of his domin- 
having the mark of slaughtering in the jion; and that fortification that he only de- 
modern fashion, by the blow of an axe, | pendeth on, is in sartin fresh-water loghes 
Stone weapons and tools, so common in the |in his country, which from the sea there 
Swiss lakes, are rare in Ireland. Bronze is |come neither ship nor boat to approach 
also rare; iron and bone the principal ma-|them. It is thought that there, in the said 
terials used. Articles of gold, occasional | fortified islands, lyeth all his plate, which is 
among the Swiss relics of the supposed |much, and money, prisoners, and gages.” 
primitive races, very common among the In the Ulster Inquisition of 1605, many spots 
Scandinavian, have not been as yet discov- described as “ insule fortificate,” are noticed 
ered among the Irish. as then existing. And, finally, the latest 

The “ crannoges” are therefore more re- | and one of the most curious accounts of a 
cent than the “ Pfahlbauten,” as far as |“ crannoge,” as stil subsisting, and used for 
existing knowledge enables us to judge. Prews. purposes, is to be found in the 











But at whatever period the use of them may |chronicles of the Great Rebellion. We 


have commenced, we know, at all events, | quote from the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
that it is coeval with the earliest historical | Irish Academy,” vol. vii. p. 158, 
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“ Loughinsholin is a small lake in the | waters of France and other countries, in par- 


south of the county of Londonderry. It was 
so called from Inis Ua Fhloinn, or O’Lynn’s 
Island, a small stockaded island, situate 
near its eastern margin. ... The island, 
has been dismantled of its oak piles, and is 
now reduced to an unseemly bank, over- 
grown with reeds and rushes. Concerning 
this island the following notices are obtained 
from Friar Mellan’s Irish Journal of the Re- 
bellion of 1642 :— 

“61643. Aug. 25. Inis O’Luin was gar- 
risoned by Shane O’Hagan. The enemy 
came and called on them to surrender, which 
they refused to do. They then stopped up 
a stream which ran out of* the be, and 
turned the course of another into it, so that 
they continued to flood the island. ‘The 
garrison kept watch in the island house, and 
one of their men was killed by a cannon ball 
while on watch. However, they refused to 
surrender the island on any terms. The 
enemy at length departed. 

“61645. March 7. The people of O’Ha- 
gan burned Inis O’Lynn, for want of provi- 
sions, and followed the general eastward.’” 


And with their departure ended this long 
and curious chapter in the history of the 
European race. We close our own slight 
sketch of it with a strong impression that, 
notwithstanding all the industry, and the 
very ingenious reasoning, which our guides 
have expended in its investigation, they 
have as yet done little more than excite 
instead of satisfying curiosity. The field 


has been scarcely opened. Already indica- 
tions are mentioned, by M. Ferdinand Keller, 
of discoveries in the Italian lakes of the same 


ticular the Loire, Rhone, and Garonne, 

whose courses were pointed out by M. 

Worsaae long ago as probable lines of mi- 

‘gration of the primeval races—have yet to 

be thoroughly interrogated, and made to 

discover their secrets. The many caverns 

and recesses of the earth, used for similar 
purposes of security, have, as yet, been only 

very partially made to give up their deposits. 

And, without prejudging the results of future 

inquiry, it may, perhaps, be conjectured that 
the farther it is carried, the more probable 
it is that the sharp and definite generaliza- 
tions hitherto made will be somewhat invali- 
dated. Such is, at least, the ordinary course 
of scientific inquiry. We are all aware how 
that rigidly marked order of superposition, 
in the strata of the earth’s surface, which 
early geologists erected almost into a creed, 
has melted away before closer investigation 
into a series of transitions from one to 
another. In the same manner, it is some- 
what difficult to believe that our ages of 
bronze, stone, and iron will preserve that 
clearness of difference which M. Troyon and 
his fellow-laborers seek to establish, when a 
more thorough examination of analogous 
phenomena has been achieved. But, what- 
ever modification may thus be introduced 
into the conclusions now suggested, the 
world will remain not the less indebted to 
those recent inquirers, whose labors have 
opened a large and deeply interesting field 
of inquiry in its early history. 


kind with those made in the Swiss.* The] at Wretham, in Norfolk, some years ago, together 


with deer’s horns. Unluckily attention had not at 


* We are told that piles very similar to those of | that time been called to the subject. 


the Swiss lakes were discovered in draining a mere 








ROBERT BURNS. 


Ts thy Burns dead ? 
And shall he die unwept, and sink to earth 2 
Without the meed of one melodious tear 2 
Thy Burns, and Nature’s own beloved Bard, 
Who to “ the illustrious of his native land,” 
So properly did look for patronage, 
Ghost of Maecenas! hide thy blasting face ! 
They took him from the sickle and the plow— 
To gauge ale-firkins ! 

Q, for shame return ! 
On a bleak rock, midway the Aonian Mount, 


There stands a lone and melancholy tree, 
Whose aged branches to tlie midnight blast 
Make solemn music : pluck its darkest bough, 
Ere yet th’ unwholesome night-dew be exhaled, 
And weeping, wreathe it round thy poet’s tomb : 
Then in the outskirts, where pollutions grow, 
Pick stinking henbane, and the dusky flowers 
Of nightshade, or its red and tempting fruit ; 
These, with stopped nostril, and glove-guarded 
hand, 
Knit in nice intertexture, so to twine 
Ti’ illustrious brows of Scotch Nobility ! 
—COLERIDGE. 
LIVING AGE. 911 
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CHAPTER XIX, IS THEATRICAL, 

Tue manager of the Theatre Royal, Long 
Acre, was not avery nice man. He had 
followed a good many other professions 
before he took to trading in theatrical en- 
tertainments. If moss be not gathered by 
the rolling stone, certainly a good deal of 
dirt adheres to it in the course of its revolu- 
tions. A man who has been through several 
businesses must have something of a soil 
from each left on his fingers ; and if he did 
not primarily start with very clean hands, 
of course the result at the end is all the 
more grimy in effect. Labor-stains are 
very honorable if the labor has been suffi- 
ciently honest. But we have no occasion, 
as we have no temptation, to dig down to 
the roots of the career of Mr. Grimshaw, 
the lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Long Acre. All diggers do not 
meet with ore. Some often turn up less 
agreeable matters in the course of their 
toils. Let us accept, as the public did, Mr. 
Grimshaw as a blown manager, and not 
trouble ourselves about his bud period. 
Who cares to ponder over ugly chrysalis 
antecedents when the butterfly is fluttering 
about in full magnificence ? 

He was quite the man to succeed as a 
manager. In the first place, he wasn’t an 
actor, and had never dreamt, amidst all his 
changes of life, of becoming one: he was 
wary enough to know what not to do or to 
be. He did not take the theatre to assume 
the important parts that no one else would 
allot to him ; to wake the dreary echoes of 
the empty house by his own dismal per- 
formance of Macbeth ; he did not propose to 
start as an eminent tragedian on his own 
account, to end on some one else’s, a hope- 
less insolvent, proffering a fearful schedule 
to a wrathful commissioner. Ile took the 
Long Acre (it had been long empty : he got 
it cheap) to prosper his pocket rather than 
indulge his vanity. The Town said he was 
enterprising. He was in a condition which 
compels people to be enterprising : he could 
not suffer by speculation. He was without 
money, without character,without even credit, 
which sometimes survives the absence of the 
others. Ilow could he lose ? What could he 
lose ? Qu the contrary,he seemed to be in such 
a@ situation that he must win; because any 
change must be for the better. He opened 
the theatre. He pawned his watch and sold 
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his great-coat (the warm weather was com- 
ing on, so he did not feel the loss much) to 
pay for his placards. He was manager of 
the T. R., Long Acre! To his own surprise 
and everybody’s besides, he found money 
enough in the treasury on Saturday night 
to pay his way. The Town lauded him ex- 
travagantly: he was the only man who had 
made the theatre remunerative! On the 
strength of this applause he was able to 
borrow money at a rate not much exceeding 
sixty per cent—of course taking part of the 
advance in cases of champagne. Certainly 
he was clever: He made even the wine 
available! He gave a grand supper to his 
employés. The thing was well noticed by 
the press, and advanced the theatre wonder- 
fully. All that is ever wanted, it seems, in 
such matters, is reputation for success. Of 
course, a2 manager who gives champagne to 
his supernumeraries must be successful, and 
the theatre was crowded nightly. It was 
admitted that a low comedian, criticising the 
liquor, had declared a decided preference 
for “ shandygaff ;” but he was voted coarse, 
and put down. Altogether, the corps suf- 
fered much less than might have been ex- 
pected. There was no coroner’s inquest. 
Some actors’ stomachs must be as strong as 
their lungs. 

“ The secret of my success as a manager,” 
said Grimshaw once in a confidential mo- 
ment, and when perhaps his habitual cau- 
tion had been carried away by a tide of hot 
gin-and-water, then running very high 
indeed, “ the secret of my success as a man- 
ager lies in the billing. People say it’s 
novelty, but it isn’t. I like novelty, of 
course, when I can get it, but I can’t 
always; and the fact is, that with proper 
billing you may make an old thing look 
like a new one. You may make almost 
anything pass for a novelty. I’m very par- 
ticular about my billing. I ride through 
|the town once a week regularly to take 
stock of my playbills. I keep my eye on 








\the shops that put them boldly out at the 


front, so that they must strike the passer- 
by. Idefy him to avoidthem. And Inote 
| those as smuggle ’em up in the back shop, 
|or perhaps use them to wrap up parcels, or 
\what not. I’ve known it done. And I look 
how the placards are wearing, and try to 
find new pitches for them; and I try to 
.invent a new system of advertising. That’s 
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the thing with the public; keep it up, stick 
to them, bully them: they'll defy you at 
first, chaff you, swear at you perhaps ; but in 
the end you'll find them all taking dress- 
circle tickets for themsélves and every 
member of their families, and the house 
crammed to suffocation every night, and a 
mere stock piece playing after all, perhaps. 
And if you can do this with an old thing, 
what can’t you do with a new one ? ” 

It has been said that he was not a very 
nice man. He did not take the T. R., Long 
Acre, because he had any regard for the 
drama, or because he respected anything or 
anybody. There was no purpose in his 
management beyond his own advantage. 

“It don’t matter to me, you know, a mor- 
sel, what’s played,” he said, as he drained 
his sixth tumbler, nearly swallowing a slab 
of lemon that had whilom been floating in 
the liquor, but was now quite stranded or 
knocking about in the glass ina dry, useless 
way. “T’ll put up anything they’ll come 
and see. Is it Billy Shakspeare you want ? 
—you shall have him, hot and strong, and 
plenty of him—only pay your money at the 
door fust, please. Or will you have hopera ? 
All right. I'll give you the best of singing 

‘ birds, or bally, or ’orses, or the hacrobats, 

or the helephants—anythink you like, it 

don’t matter to me, blesh you, only say the 

' word. Glasses round again, gentlemen ; or, 

what do you say, will you have a bottle of 
sham?” etc., etc. 

Certainly, it was all the same to Mr. 
Grimshaw what he “ put up,” as he phrased 
it, and he would have played Shakspeare as 
soon as anything else, if he had thought he 
could have made it pay, and sooner, if he 
could have made a “novelty,” or got a 
“sensation ” out of it (the word wasn’t in 
use then; but never mind, it fits just as well 
the circumstances of which I am narrating). 
Above all, if he could have engaged a trained 
gorilla, and been able to cast him for the 
part of Romeo! He had made a great hit 
with an accomplished troup of dogs and 
monkeys—a poodle who danced a naval 
hornpipe in appropriate costume, having by 
his cleverness held London enthralled for 
months. Buta trained gorilla as Romeo! 
What houses! What a draw! if the thing 
was only tolerably billed ! 

He was always looking out for novelty of 
whatever kind. He was always attentive to 
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what was passing on other stages, at home 
and abroad—he was not above borrowing 
the ideas of his neighbors when there was 
occasion. Business was beginning to flag a, 
little. The public was certainly hard to 
please. The performing wild beasts were 
exceedingly clever—they had eaten a stage 
carpenter entirely, and enjoyed several 
mouthfuls of a call-boy—and yet the houses 
were not nearly so good as might have been 
;expected. He heard on several sides that a 
| new dancer—Mademoiselle Stephanie Bois- 
fleury—was exciting attention—* creating a 
Surore” was the exact expression—at Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Brussels, Milan, ete. 

‘I might do worse than engage her, you 
know,” said Grimshaw ; “ they tell me, you 
know, she’s a good-looking woman, and a 
very plucky dancer. There hasn’t been a 
regular right-down good bally in London 
for some years. I wonder whether she’d 
come—cheap ? ” 

In a few days a very elaborate system of 
billing commenced. An envelope, that ap- 
peared to contain a telegraphic message, 
was left by a boy in a uniform at the door 
of every private house in the Court Guide ; 
and the nobility, gentry, and public were 
respectfully informed that the Lessee and 
Manager of the T. R., Long Acre, had 
secured at an enormous outlay, exclusively 
for that grand and national establishment, 
the services of the renowned Mademoiselle 
STEPHANIE BoIsFLEURY, premiére danseuse 
of the San Carlo, at Naples, La Scala, 
Milan, and all the chief cities of Europe: 
whose extraordinary talents had been the 
theme of admiration of the entire continen- 
tal press for a very considerable time past. 
Her first appearance, it was stated, would 
take place almost immediately, in the new, 
grand, romantic ballet, in six tableaux, 
“ L’AEROLITHE; ou, La Fille du Firma- 
ment:” music by Signor Strepito—with 
entirely new scenery, dresses, and appoint- 
ments, upon which the whole strength of 
the establishment had been employed for 
many months past. Mademoiselle Ste- 
phanie Boisfleury would be supported by 
Mesdames Celine, Julie, Blondette, Brown, 
Estelle, O’Callaghan, Schmidt, ete. MM. 
Anatole, Renaud, Pierre, W. H. Sims, 
Raphael, and McNish, and one hundred 
coryphées. Immediate application was to 
be made for seats. The box-office was open 
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daily from 10 to 5, under the direction of ble people into my private boxes. How- 


Mr. Clark, etc., ete. 


Mr. Grimshaw had managed very adroitly 


with Mademoiselle Boisfleury and her friends. 
The “enormons outlay” was, of course, 
supposititious. He found the lady anxious, 
for various reasons, to visit London. He 
immediately reduced his proposals to a mini- 
mum. In fact he did not care about the 
thing at all, he said ; he had made other ar- 
rangements; he had so many other matters 
pending. But if she liked to come to Long 
Acre, and dance for a week for nothing, he 
would engage her for two months afterwards, 
at a salary of fifteen pounds a week, with | 
liberty to him to terminate the engagement | 
ataweek’s notice. Headded that he would 


* mount” the ballet for her, firstrate, and | 


would throw in the clear half of a ticket 


benefit. Upon these not high terms the ser- | 


vices of Mademoiselle Boisfleury were event- 
ually secured for the great national estab- 
lishment in Long Acre. 

Mademoiselle Boisfleury was a great suc- 
cess. 

“We're pulling in the money now, sir, 
like bricks,” Mr. Grimshaw informed his in- 
timates, ordering glasses round after his 
manner. “ We shall be able to run the 
bally right up to the pantomine, if we take 
care, and get through the year splendidly.” 

Indeed, out of the profit accruing from 
the engagement of Mademoiselle Boisfleury, 


ever, we can’t have everything—at the pit 
we turn away money every night.” 

I have always admired very much the first, 
second, and third gentlemen whom Shak- 
speare has now and then brought upon his 
scene; who are so bland, and amiable, and 
courteous, and convey so much information 
to each other and the audience; particularly 
the audience. What very agreeable back- 
ground figures are these gentlemen, filling 
up chinks and crannies in the narrative; 
keeping out the draught, as it were, and yet, 
like the gilded leather we nail round the 
doors to make our rooms snug and comfort- 
able in the winter time, useful the while they 
are ornamental. In a court of justice how 
‘important are those scraps of evidence which 
seem so trivial in themselves, and yet which 
form the links binding the big manacles to- 
| gether very tightly round the prisoner’s 
wrists. I should like to summon indifferent 
| but respectable witnesses to give the kind of 
“ putty ” evidence that fills up the chinks of 
the history. But I know that I cannot ex- 
pect “first, second, and third gentlemen” 
to perform such an office for me, so far as 
this portion of my narrative is concerned. 
Of course, Nec dues intersit, etc. All know 
the line; if only from meeting with it so 
constantly in newspaper articles. It is very 
well for the first, second, and third gentle- 
men to give information touching the execu- 
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he was able to avert altogether a bankruptcy | ition of a Duke of Buckingham, or the coro- 
that had been long impending, to compound | nation of a Lady Anne, but may we question 
with his creditors, and to commune with | | them concerning the performances of a Made- 
himself whether the surplus was not suffi- | moiselle Boisfleury at the T. R., Long Acre, 
cient to justify the carrying into execution | ‘under the management of Mr. Grimshaw ? 
of a scheme he had long been plotting, ‘Fie! It is true they may discuss such mat- 
for the lcasing of two other theatres, and ters; but they would do so in their private 
the purchase of three music halls, a circus, | apartments, or in the smoking-room of their 
five public houses, and achapel. It was the club; we are not members probably, and 
dream of Grimshaw to possess all these may not listen and report, even if we are. 
properties: the field for billing that then But they would not talk over Mademoiselle 
would be open to him seemed to him grand | Stephanie for half an hour in the public 
and glorious indeed. | streets. Yet there are some people who do 

“T should be able to turn round then; a/ this kind of thing, and so will serve our turn 
fellow aint got elbow room at the Long |as well. They form almost a class, yet they 
Acre. It’s as easy to manage four theatres have no distinctive title. The word “ gent” 
as one. If you know how to drive, a four. Was at one time suggested as applicable to 
in hand isn’t harder, while it’s much pleas- an individual of this class; and he has been 
anter, than one ’orse—isn’t it, old fellow, termed a “ snob;” but the latter was found 
you know about ’orses? Will you have a to be of so clastic a significance that it could 
private box for the missus, for Toosday? be stretched to comprehend the whole uni- 
I'd give any moncy if I could get respecta- verse almost. The former was preferable 
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principally on the ground of its being a 
diminutive; to designate something consid- 
erably less than a gentleman, the word gent 
has certainly its recommendations. But we 
have a want of something like the Italian 
method of arriving at adiminutive. Taking 
“swell” as a starting point, we desire to 
reach some such word as swellino, or swell- 
etto, to signify a cheap or little swell. There 
is a sense of endearment, almost of a nur- 
sery character, implied in such a termina- 
tion as we find in the word swellikin, which 
at once renders it unfit for our purpose. 
Perhaps we might follow the system of musi- 
cal nomenclature; and as quaver is dimin- 
ished into semi-quaver and demi-semi- 
quaver, we might reduce the power of the 
word swell by making it occasionally, semi- 
swell and demi-semi-swell. Any one who, 
by his cheapness and littleness, is stayed 
from rising even. to this last humble level, 
must, I think, regard himself as too far re- 
moved from the original distinction to have 
any, the remotest title to it whatever. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the 
semi, and the demi-semi swell. Many speci- 
mens of the genera are about. Let it be 


said that they are generally young in years, 


and—to their credit—clean in person. But 
their taste in dress, in cigars, in language, 
is not to be commended. They may be use- 
ful citizens between ten and four; behaving 
tolerably, writing good hands, and altogether 
doubtless of some value to their employers. 
They are not of the old race of clerks, who 
worked very hard, and took snuff, and wore 
dress-coats, and passed the greater part of 
their lives on the tops of very high stools. 
They are born probably of the modern sys- 
tem of commerce—shifting responsibility— 
public companies,—limited liability, etc. I 
don’t desire to be caustic in reference to 
these compatriots of mine. As Folly occa- 
sionally flies my way, I may try to have a 
flick at her with a light whip, without strong 
feeling or a very muscular arm. I disclaim 
the task of those determined satirists who 
are ever going out with pickled rods, and 
like the old woman in the shoe story, whip- 
ping all their subjects soundly and sending 
them to bed. Still I desiderate improve- 
ment in the taste, and amelioration in the 
morale, of the small swell. Perhaps, too, 
he does go a little too often half-price to the 
pit of the T. R., Long Acre. 
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Two demi-semi swells discuss the merits 
of Mademoiselle Boisfleury. 

“ Hullo, Charley—seen the new woman at 
Long Acre?” ‘ 

“Rather. I should think so. Saw her 
the first night.” 

“Good ? ” 

‘“‘ Well, she aint bad.” 

“ Pretty?” 

“Yes, she’s pretty; but she aint young.” 
(This, I find, is a very ordinary observation 
to make in reference to women. It’s very 
easy, and it looks like information. A man 
has often got a reputation for knowingness 
by no more difficult means. Disparagement 
indeed, as a rule, is not difficult. Of course 
the person disparaging mounts at once to a 
platform very superior to that enjoyed by 
the person disparaged. What could Charley 
know about the age of Mademoiselle Bois- 
fleury? He sat at the back of the pit, 
without an opera glass; and the Long 
Acre pit is not a small one, as everybody 
knows.) ; 

“ The bally good? What does she do?” 

“Stunning. Swings in the air, with the 
electric light on her. Screaming effect.” 

“ What is an Aérolite? Sort of thunder- 
bolt, aint it?” 

“Something of that sort, I believe.” 

“Tt’s worth going to see, then?” 

“Oh certainly. She’s an out and out 
dancer—comes right away down from the 
back of the stage to the footlights on the 
points of her toes—firstrate.” 

‘“‘Good scenery by Blister ?” 

“Tol-lol. Part of what they had in the 
pantomime last year—only one new scene.” 

“Come and have some beer,” etc., etc. 
(Demi-semi swells enter public house.) 

The town was certainly well billed. In all 
directions the eye met placards setting forth 
in colossal capitals (scarlet on a saffron 
ground,) the talent of Mademoiselle Ste- 
phanie Boisfleury. 

A well dressed man, wearing gold spec- 
tacles, was reading one of these bills very 
attentively. He did not perceive that he 
had thus become in his turn an object of at- 
tention. A stout man, buttoned up to the 
throat in a long brown overcoat, was watch- 
ing the reader smilingly. 

** Hullo, Mossoo,” cried the stout man a 
last. 

The reader started back, looking round 
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him eagerly. 
Chose. 

“Thinking of going to the play?” the 
stout man continued. ‘“ Why, who’d have 
thought of seeing you here, Mossoo—” 

“‘ Hush, don’t mention names, my friend, 
it is better not. Ah! cher Inspector, it is 
long since we have met.” 

‘I was with you in the case of that banker, 
you know. He came over here to take ship 
from Liverpool.” 

‘‘ Yes, remember! What a fool he was. 
But the criminal is always fool—is he not, 
cher Inspector? He goes on rob, rob, for 
years and years, and yet never arranges a 
plan for his safety and escape. How that is 
imprudent! How different we should man- 
age! Yes, I remember. We caught the 
little runaway banker, thanks to you. It 


The reader was Monsieur 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


| Mon ami, you are most kind; I thank 
you.” 

| And Monsieur Chose removed his hat and 

bowed with singular grace and fervor to the 


| Inspector, but did not seem disposed to be 


any further communicative. 

“‘T’ve been down at Liverpool,” said the 
Inspector, perhaps by way of setting an ex- 
ample of confidence, “‘ busy with a very nice 
little matter. But we can’t make much of 
it at present. You see the conduct of the 
thing rests with a board of directors, and 
when that’s the case, there’s sure to bea 
_mess. They can never make up their minds 
what they’ll do: whether they’ll hush it up 
or expose it all, and take the chance of be- 
ing damaged by it. Of course they lose all 
the best time. Then they go in suddenly, 
and when it’s almost too late. They’ll make 


{ 


was well done. I did not know this country | an example, they declare; they'll pay any- 
so well then as now I know it. We were thing rather than the cove should escape 
much obliged to you.” | justice—offering rewards and advertising, 


The Inspector, as Monsieur Chose called and having a heap of detectives round them, 
him, was a very broad-shouldered, good- | sitting at the board room table, and drink- 
tempered looking Englishman, with bright ing sherry with the chairman, and that sort 
hazel eyes and a very massive jaw. He was! of thing. That’s just this case. I’m not 
close shaven, with the exception of a little regularly in it yet. I’m waiting instruc- 
triangular tuft of hair, red-brown in hue,' tions. Meanwhile I’m keeping watch. I 


left standing on the summit of either cheek know where my party is; I know all about 
probably as a sort of sample of the whiskers him, in fact, every hair of his head almost; 
he was capable of producing, if they were when the time comes, and he’s wanted, why, 
required of him; just as a tailor shows a I’m all thére, you know, and can put my 
scrap of cloth, a specimen of the much hands upon him at a very short notice.” 
larger piece he can exhibit when called upon.| ‘“ A large amount? ” 
He had a hearty, pleasant manner with him,| ‘Pretty tidy. Some twelve thousand or 
and a fragrance as of a combination of beer so. A common case; a gent in a public 
and snuff hung about him. company; awfully trusted and looked up to; 
“Here on business?” asked the Inspec-| board swearing by him, and that sort of 


tor, in an off-hand way. 

“No, not precisely,” replied Monsieur 
Chose. ‘I may say that I came on a little 
private matter; but as I am here, I keep 
my eye on one or two people, just to amuse 
myself. You have many of our suspects 
here, I notice.” 

The Inspector glanced for a moment curi- 
ously at his companion, as though he did 
not deem the remark wholly satisfactory. 
Then, after filling his blunt nose with as 
much snuff as it could possibly contain, 
even with the most adroit packing, he re- 
marked : 

“Tf I can help you in any way, I shall be 
very happy, I’m sure.” 


| thing. Suddenly some one lights upon a 
little scratching out in one of his books: 
and my gentleman bolts. The company is 
let in to the tune of twelve thousand, more 
_or less, spread over a good many years.” 

“ But the case is not difficult ?” Monsieur 
Chose imagined. 

“Oh, dear, no;” the Inspector answered, 
“nothing of the kind—very simple—hap- 
pens every day nearly. I know the sort of 
thing by heart. It’s only to get at a few 
facts. What was the party’s particular 
fancy? How did he spend his money? Was 
‘he Stock Exchangey? Did he speculate P 
No! Then his weakness was ’orses; or the 
| bally ; or else religious institootions. On 
those scents you must find him.” 
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* And this one loves the dallet—Is it not 
soP” 

“ Right you are, Mossoo,” quoth the In- 
spector, laughing. ‘ We shalb find him at 
the Long Acre this evening, looking at the 
gitldancing. Are you going?” 

“Tt is possible. But I have seen her be- 
fore: at Vienna, Milan, Naples, wherever 
she has played, in effect.” 

‘¢ You like her, then, Mossoo?” and the 
Inspector laughed. He fancied, perhaps, he 
had found a weak place in the armor of his 
French friend. 

“T think that Mademoiselle Boisfleury is 
charming,” said Monsieur Chose, quite seri- 
ously. 

The Inspector did not appear to be able 
to appreciate or comprehend abstract ad- 
miration. 

‘Perhaps you think there is some danger 
in her grand scene,” he suggested. “ But, 
bless you, these things are safe enough— 
they are only made to look like danger; 
that’s all. I’ve been on a rope myself, I 
was thinner then, of course; and, with the 
pole in your hand, it’s no more than going 
across Oxford Street.” 

“The accident comes some day,” Mon- 


sieur Chose observed, philosophically, “ only 


one is never on the spot to see it. Many 
years ago there was a man—not here, but 
abroad—an artiste, very clever; he put his 
head into wild beast mouths, and so on. 
Well, I was young,—I was struck. I wanted 
to see the end. For two months I follow 
that man—let him go where he please. I 
was there to see him put his head into 
wild beast mouths. Nothing happen—he 
is secure—the band blay the preghiera from 
Moise—the audience cry huzza! and so on. 
One day I have my dinner—excellent dinner 
—and afterwards, (it was not in this coun- 
try,) I had demi-bouteille of Hochheimer. I 
am fond of Hochheimer. Especially when I 
cannot have the wines of my country. I sit 
over my wine, like an English. Ah well! 
meanwhile” (Monsieur Chose joined his 
hands at the wrists, keeping his palms as 
wide apart as possible) “the hair of the 
artiste had tickled the throat of the lion. 
He closed his mouth so” (Monsieur Chose 
brought his large white hands together with 
aloud clap). “It wasall over. The artiste 
was dead. And I had not assisted at the 
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representation! I had missed it by a demi- 
bouteille of Hockheimer.”’ 

“ What a pity!” said the Inspector, sin- 
cerely, taking snuff. 

“Ttis as I say, the accident happens, but 
one is not there to see. Tell me, if you 
please, Monsieur, who is that person ? There 
—just passing us.” 

“The tall party—pale, with a black 
beard ?” 

“ Yes, he lives in the quartier Soho.” 

‘Don’t know him; at least I don’t think 
I do,” the Inspector added cautiously. “ You 
see, beards make such a difference—it’s all 
the harder lines for us. A man has but to 
shave clean, now-a-days, and he looks like 
a new creature. For that party, he’s an 
artist, perhaps, or a sculptor,—-might be,— 
looks uncommon like a sculptor,—or he 
may be literary; he has got a queer look 
about him: only I think I should have 
known him, certainly, if he’d been literary. 
He’s not a reporter. I know all that lot.” 

Monsieur Chose mused for a few moments. 
Suddenly he said: 

“Let us see together this Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the Inspector, 
stoutly ; “Iam on the free list; I’ve known 
Grimshaw for many a long day. He’s arum 
card, if you like.” 

“Let us dine,” cried Monsieur Chose, 
“let us drink many toasts and healths: is 
not that your English fashion? We are 
bound by many ties; we are both members 
of the executive of two very grand nations. 
We will drink to our success—to the pros- 
perity of our two systems. It will be a 
grand féte of the entente cordiale—it will be 
superb ! ” 

“I’m afraid our liquors ain’t the same,” 
said the Inspector, laughing. 

“T will eat of your English biffsteck with 
the sauce of oysters. I will drink of your 
English haf-naf, or of the stout! Mon ami 
allons! It will be a réunion full of charm, 
of grace, of spirit: and afterwards the 
theatre ! ” 

“Come along, then, I know a crib close 
at hand that will suit us—the very thing.” 

“We will go to this—what you call— 
creeb, and after, the Theatre Long Acre! ” 


“Strange!” cried Wilford Hadfield, start- 
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ing suddenly, as he hurried along; “am I cealed the lower half of his face, leaning his 
mad? Iam haunted with this idea! I see | chin on his hand. 


this name, Boisfleury, written everywhere— 
staring me in the face on all sides. Is my 
brain going ? ” 

He stopped, turned, rubbed his eyes, then 


Wilford resumed. 


“ You remember the story I began to tell 
the other day ? 


“T loved the girl Regine, or believed that 


gazed steadfastly at a hoarding he was pass- I did, On the part of the Pichots, no arts 
ing. He smiled almost in spite of himself | were wanting to encourage that belief. I 
as he discovered his error. It was nodream shudder as I think of the shameful avidity 
that was bewildering him. He had simply | with which I accepted the coarse adulation 


come upon ashoal of the Boisfleury placards. of these creatures. My only excuse can be 


He went on his way. 

How Grimshaw, had he been present and | 
noticed this incident, would have congratu- 
lated himself upon this triumphant manifes- 
tation of his admirable system of billing! 
The secret of his management and his suc- 
cess. | 


CHAPTER XX. A REVELATION CONTINUED. | 


“ CoME in, my dear Wil, I’ve been long- 
ing to see you for these past two days. Why 
have you kept away? Lord, how your hand 
burns! Come in and sit down, and make 
yourself comfortable, and tell me presently 
what you have been doing with yourself.” 

And Martin, with kind force, drew Wil- 
ford into the Temple chambers, and made 
him sit down in the easiest chair. 

“TI will tell you, Martin, soon,” said Wil- 
ford; ‘indeed I have much to tell you.” 

He was too much occupied to perceive 
that Martin was excited, even agitated— 
that he only restrained himself by a violent 
effort from permitting this to be unmistake- 
ably evident. 

“T have been suffering very much since 
we lust met, Martin. Ihave been torturing 
myself with all sorts of doubts and alarms. 
I have been thinking until my mind has 
almost abandoned me. I have overtasked 
my brain until it seemed to be burning in 
my head jike alive coal. But Ihave arrived 
at a determination at last: for indeed I can 
bear the present state of things no longer. 
I shall go mad if Ido not speak to some 
one, and reveal the cause of my suffering. 
Icome down here to-day to complete what 
I left unfinished some days ago. Cost what 
‘it will, I must speak now. Give me your 
patience first. God knows whether, when 
you have heard me, I shall have a right to 
ask aught further of you! May I go on?” 

Martin signified assent. 


haste. 
| Regine, when once they chose to exert it, 


that at the time I was a mere boy, badly 
brought up, nurtured in the idea of a false 
superiority over others; the heir to an old 
name and a great estate, easily betrayed by 
the cunning of this man and woman into 
the opinion that I had a claim to the love 
of Regine that could not be gainsayed. My 
admiration excited, they hastened to inflame 
my vanity, and to play upon these until my 
boyish sentiments were wrought to the idea 
that I loved the girl Regine passionately, 
and that I had but to declare myself to dis- 
cover that my love was returned. In a mo- 
ment of insane recklessness I avowed to 


Regine my feeling for her. She treated my 


suit with scorn the most complete. But my 
vanity and my passion were not quenched 


by this unlooked for coldness ; they seemed 


but to burn the more intensely. I was not 
cured of my folly. I grew mad with rage, 
I swore that I would make her mine, I re- 
vealed to the Pichots what had passed, im- 
ploring their aid. It was rendered in hot 
The influence they possessed over 


was extraordinary. By what means they 
ruled her so absolutely I shall never know. 
Freviously they had been content with 
attempts to persuade her; to dazzle her 
with the idea of my wealth and importance, 
by appealing to her pride, and by placing 
my admiration for her in the strongest light 
possible. Now this was changed. They 
had an angry, virulent conference with her. 
Shortly afterwards, Madame Pichot bade 
me seek Regine again, and renew my suit. 
I did so. I found her sullen, silent, indiffer- 
ent. I went over again the story of my love 
for her. When she quitted me I was her 
accepted suitor. Let me say at once that 
no dishonorable condition was contained in 
my suit. My passion was fierce, violent ; 


but it had all the honesty, the unselfishness, 
He bent his eyes on the ground; he con- | 


To the 


that a boy’s passion ever has. 
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“woman that I believed I loved, I offered 
marriage. It is only maturer life that is 
bold enough and bad enough to proffer, in 
one breath, both love and insult. 

“ One word as to the object of the Pichots. 
It was plainly this—my uncle’s money; to 
be secured through their daughter, and the 
power they would through her obtain, and 
continue to hold, over me. They had made 
more than one attempt already to induce 
my uncle to execute a will by which they 
should benefit ; but this he had continually 
deferred doing. Failing a will, his fortune 
would go to my father, as the nearest rela- 
tive, and of course, through him, would de- 
scend in great part to me, as his eldest son. 
In this case the Pichots perceived their ad- 
vantage; and especially if I married their 
putative daughter. If my uncle made a 
will, why, of course, their chances of profit 
were very good—they might benefit under 
it directly as legatees; or their daughter 
might; or if I was made sole heir—as was 
possible—then, again, they had claims as 
the parents of my wife, supposing the pro- 


jected marriage to be carried into effect. It 


may be as well to state here what was the 
ultimate disposition of my uncle’s property. 
His will was made, it appeared afterwards, 
when he was at Grilling Abbots, shortly be- 
fore his death. He had been an invalid for 
some time, and the Pichots had been in con- 
stant attendance upon him. He was not 
himself; he had been, it seemed to every 
one, imbecile for some months preceding his 
death, incapable of making a valid will. 
Still, after his funeral, the will was produced 
—a common printed form, filled up by Mad- 
ame Pichot, but signed, apparently, by my 
uncle, and witnessed by two of the servants 
at the Grange. By this will he bequeathed 
the whole of his property, of whatever de- 
scription, to the separate use of Madame 
Pichot. It was said that a sealed letter to 
her address was folded up with the will, and 
that this letter contained a request that she 
would consider the bequest as upon trust for 
the benefit of a natural child of the testator. 
I know not on what foundation this rumor 
rested. My father, I know, was urged to 
contest the will, on the ground of the insan- 
ity of his brother, and his incapacity to 
make a valid disposition of his property. 
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saw the letter to Madame Pichot, whether 
he ever suspected that a natural daughter of 
the colonel’s existed, I know not. ‘ He was 
my brother,’ he said, rather angrily; ‘ his 
money was his own, earned by himself; he 
did not inherit it, it did not spring from the 
family property—the Hadfield lands; he had 
a right to do what he liked with it—to fling 
it into the dirt if he thought fit—he has 
chosen to give it all to his servants. Per- 
haps I don’t think so highly of them as he 
did, but that makes no difference. Sane or 
insane, the terms of his will shall be carried 
out tothe letter. I’ll have no lawyers feast- 
ing on my poor brother’s property, like so 
many crows on carrion. I'll not have the 
newspaper people printing the history of an 
old family, and the private life of a noble 
soldier and worthy gentleman, for fools to 
grin over at breakfast time. These Pichots 
shall have the money, and much good may 
itdo them. Let them go and spend it as 
quick as they like, only let the infernal mu- 
latto and his wife take their ugly faces out 
of the Grange, and away from Grilling Ab- 
bots—it makes me sick to look at them.’ 
Madame Pichot was put into possession of 
my late uncle’s property, and, with her hus- 
band Dominique, quitted the- Grange. 

“Let me come at once to the most sad— 
the most shameful part of this history.” 

He stopped, trembling all over. Then in 
a faint, faltering voice—his breathing very 
quick, and his heart beating with a painful 
violence—he said :— 

“Time went on: and I— MARRIED THE 
GIRL—REGINE STEPHANIE PicHoT!” 

“* Married her?” cried Martin, starting 
up. 
mi Bear with me!” and Wilford held out 
his hands imploringly. “Think if this is 
dreadful for you to hear, how dreadful it 
must be for me to tell. I married her. The 
utmost secrecy was observed. The Pichots 
were the only witnesses. The ceremony was 
performed at Calais. Years ago there was 
an English clergyman residing there, pre- 
vented by his debts and his dissolute habits 
from returning to England. This man— 
half intoxicated—officiated: in a crumpled, 
dingy surplice, his voice thick, his hands 
shaking, his eyes bloodshot, he invoked the 
blessing of Heaven upon a union which made 


But he steadily declined. ‘Whether he ever: this Regine Stephanie Pichot, my wife!” 
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“ And this marriage is valid?” quent absence from the Grange. He ob- 


“ Unquestionably. It is not possible to tained some clue, how I know not, to the 
doubt it.” . circumstances of my life in London. He 
“ And this Regine is—dead ? tasked me finally with maintaining a degrad- 


* No, she still lives.” 
Martin turned very pale. In strange, con- 
strained tones, he said slowly :— 


ing connection. He lost all command over 
kis temper. He was carried by his rage be- 
yond all bounds. He heaped insults upon 
“Then Violet Fuller is not your wife?” | the woman who was my wife, though he did 
He read an answer in the expression of | notknowit. He called her shameful names, 
. wild despair he found on Wilford’s worn | It was more than I could bear. Then, in a 
face. paroxysm of passion, he struck me. I did 

“OQ God!” cried Martin, with a great | not return the blow. But he sought to seize 
emotion, “ but this is very awful.” me by the throat; to avoid this, I thrust 

Then he turned to Wilford almost sav-| him from me, with some violence it may be, 





agely. and endeavored to escape from the room. 
“How could you commit this dreadful | His foot caught in the hearth-rug, he stum- 
sin?” 


bled and fell heavily ; his head struck against 
Wilford cowered down, covering his face. | the fender, and the wound so inflicted bled 
There was a dead silence for several min- | profusely. I was driven from the Grange, 
utes. | to return after an absence of seven years, to 
“Spare me, Martin,” he said, at length, ‘be cursed anew—to see my father die, and 
in a feeble voice, “do not judge me yet. | learn that I was still unpardoned, cast off— 
There is more to be told. Perhaps there is | disinherited. 
some extenuation for my sin. Let me go| ‘And for what—for whom had been our 
on.” dreadful quarrel? For Regine—my wife! 
“Go on,” said Martin coldly. | My wife!” (he laughed with a wild scorn.) 
* T will be as brief as possible. This mar- | ‘I quitted the Grange to discover that Re- 
riage, completed under such auspices, ar-| gine was false to me—had been long carry- 
ranged so strangely—the wife sullenly con- ing on a correspondence with another. The 
senting without even the affectation of feeling | reason of her coldness was made apparent. 
—to marry the wretched boy who wooed I found letters, not of recent date, the terms 
her,—this marriage was not likely to result | of which admitted of no doubt. Her con- 
in much happiness. There was no happi-|duct had been shameful. She fled. The 
ness—there was no semblance of it even. | discovery tore the veil from my eyes. My 
Regine never loved me; never even pre-|love sunk down dead: it was mastered by 
tended to love me. My vanity was hurt—|my rage, my contempt, my despair. I let 
her go. The Pichots came to me. They 


my pride was deeply outraged; yet I con- | 


soled myself with the thought thet time 
would work a change, and that as i did all 
that man could do to make her happy, so in 
the end she would appreciate my endeavors, 
and give me her affection. I bore with her 
angry silence, her repulse of my love, her 
apathy, her strange coldness, sustained by 
this hope. You know that I quarrelled with 
my father ?” 

“T have heard so—I know no particu- 
lars,” said Martin gloomily. 

“My marriage was clandestine, as you 
have heard. It was known but to the 
Pichots, and the clergyman who performed 
the ceremony ; to not one other living soul. 
From my father and the other members of 
my family it was, of course, kept a profound 
secret. But he began to suspect my fre- 


asked me to provide lest their daughter 
should come to want: the while they pro- 
| fessed to condemn her conduct in the strong- 
‘est terms. I gave them nearly all the money 
I possessed to be silent, and to keep out of 
my sight. Judge that I made some sacrifices 
|to effect this object, to bind these people 
‘to secrecy, though they were ever renewing 
their claims upon me. When I received in- 
telligence of my father’s serious illness, I 
was living in a garret at Brussels, trying to 
earn a living by teaching languages. It was 
only by selling all I had that I was enabled 
to privide means for my journey to Grilling 
Abbots.” 

‘“‘ And Regine ?” Martin asked. 

‘For more than seven years I had heard 
nothing of her. Pray believe me, Martin, 


| 
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when I tell you that when I married Violet 
Fuller I felt assured that Regine had long 
been dead. I had made great efforts to 
trace her. I forbear to relate to you all I 
learnt concerning her. Finally I found she 
had been a prisoner in St. Lazare, con- 
demned with two others for a conspiracy to 
defraud. Further inquiry ceased, for I was 
told at St. Lazare that she had died in prison, 
quite suddenly, some months before her 
term of punishment had expired.” 

And you believed this ?” 

“T did, Martin. I swear to you that I 
did. Heaven knows I would not knowingly 
have brought this great sin upon my head. 
I would not willingly have wrought this 
cruel wrong to Violet. I may no more call 
her wife! ” 

“If this be so——” 

“Indeed, indeed it is—on my soul it is!” 

‘“ Perhaps there is excuse for you, my poor 
friend ! ” 

You don’t know how precious to me are 
those words, Martin.” 

“ And Violet Fuller has known nothing of 
this early love—this fatal marriage!” 

“Nothing. Not one syllable. Could I 
pollute her ears with a narrative of all the 
folly, the shame, the sin of those years of 
my life which I believed hidden forever, and 
past all human finding out? Could I depre- 
ciate the love which seemed of value in her 
eyes, by telling her how of old it had been 
profligately lavished upon this woman — 
this Regine. Let me remember that she is 
still lawfully my wife, when I prepare to 
heap abuse upon her head.” 

“ And you are certain that she still lives.” 

“ Certain. I have seen her within these 
few hours — spoken with her. She is now 
here, in London, with the woman Pichot and 
her son. It was he who left the letter here 
the other day. The father, Dominique 
Pichot, it seems, is a convict at the galleys. 
There is no doubt, Martin. Allis too dread- 
fully, too certainly true. She lives—under 
an assumed name. Why should I hide any- 
thing from you?” (He took a paper from 
his pocket; it had been given him by Ma- 
dame Boisfleury). “Learn all. Read this 
play-bill. The Mademoiselle Stephanie Bois- 
fleury who dances at the theatre in Long: 
Acre is Regine Stephanie Pichot—the wife | 
of Wilford Hadfield.” 

There was silence for some minutes, 





At! 
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length Martin spoke, but with evident effort. 
It was then only in reference to a question 
of detail. Men will often in such cases se- 
lect to discuss what is apparently but a 
small part of a subject, either to gain time 
to form a conclusion upon the whole, or to 
shrink altogether from pronouncing a judg- 
ment. 

“ And the name of this clergyman at Cal- 
ais?” he asked. 

“T can tell you if you wish it, Martin; if 
you think it of importance,” 

“Certainly. If this man was not really 
in orders, had been unfrocked or suspended 
by his bishop—if he could not legally per- 
form the ceremony, might not the marriage 
be invalidated ? ” 

Wilford shook his head, mournfully. He 
appeared to derive but little hope from this 
suggestion, but he gave the required infor- 
mation. Martin, with a trembling hand, 
made a note in his pocket-book. 

‘“T will make it my business to inquire 
into this. In such a case, it is necessary to 
avail ourselves of every, the slightest chance. 
Still, Wilford, I should do wrong to hold 
out to you any serious encouragement. I 
confess——” 

“ I know what you would say, Martin. I 
believe beforehand that there is no hope, 
That I am fast bound, hand and foot, by this 
first early marriage. How can I hope to 
evade the consequences of the shame of my 
youth? Is it given to any one to sin with 
impunity? Is not wickedness ever its own 
Nemesis? I must bare my back to the lash 
—I must submit, though Heaven knows, my 
punishment is severe! The madman I have 
been! Why did I not bear my dishonor and 
suffering, as I had planned, away from the 
world, caring for and cared for by none, 
However deep my disgrace, it would have 
been then solely my own: it could not have 
tainted others, it could not have been shared 
by one whom I love a thousand times dearer 
than life. Violet! how can I expiate this 
sin against you, how can I hope to be for- 
given the wrong [ have inflicted upon you— 
yes—and upon our child? ‘To dream that I 
could come from a pest-house and not bring 
infection with me; that I could mingle with 
the good and pure, and yet not soil and cor- 
rupt their goodness and purity! I should 
have shrunk from Violet, hurried from her 
sweet presence as an evil creature from an 
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angel of light! But I sawher. I listened | 
to her. I could not but love her. I tried, 
as it were, to cheat my way back to heaven ! 
I loved her. Iasked her to be mine. And 
I have brought this cruel ruin upon her!” 

He had spoken these words in a delirium 
of emotion. Now his voice trembled and 
broke, and the tears stood in his parched 
looking eyes. Very pale, and with com- 
pressed lips, Martin turned away to the win- 
dow. 

“Think, Martin,” said Wilford, after a 
pause, and in a calmer tone; “it was hard 
to act rightly—very hard for me—broken, 
and penitent, and hopeless. I knew that she 
loved me! She has paid dearly for her 
madness. But could I turn from that 
love ?” 

“You knew that she loved you, Wil- 
ford?” 

“T knew it. I could not shut my eyes or 
my ears to that knowledge. It lifted me out 
of my unworthiness. Think how happy a 
future it opened to me—Violet’s love! ” 

“Tt is all very sad, very dreadful,” and 
Martin’s voice trembled as he spoke. “ As 


I have said, Wilford, there are excuses to be 
made for you. 


It would indeed be hard to 
turn from the love of Violet Fuller.” He 
stopped for a moment. “I know few men 
who, placed in your situation, would have 
forborne to act as you have acted. Can I 
say more? Forgive me, Wilford, if my con- 
duct has seemed to you wanting in friend- 
ship, needlessly harsh and cold—if I have 
appeared to shrink from your history, to 
withhold from you the support you had a 
right to look fcr atmy hands. It is difficult 
to hold one’s feelings always well in check. 
Who am I that I should condemn you? On 
what pinnacle of goodness do I stand, that I 
should look down frowningly upon your fail- 
ings? If my sympathy, my pity, my friend- 
ship are of avail to you, be assured that they 
are yours, now and always. There is a les- 
son for all in the errors of one. It is easy 
to judge severcly ; it is, as I have said, hard 
—very hard— always to act rightly.” 

Wilford wrung his friend’s hand warmly. 

“ And for the future, Martin, what am I 
to do?” 

“ What tan you do, Wilford? The past 
cannot be recalled: yet it may be atoned 
for.” 
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“ Atonement!” said Wilford, very mourn 
fully. “ What atonement can I offer?” 

“ By the side of a great wrong all possi- 
ble expiation seems very little indeed. Stay, 
tell me: when did you learn that your first 
wife—I must call her so—was still living?” 

“ Do you remember, a few days back, my 
coming here with you, after dining at 
home?” He shuddered, the word seemed 
now so painful, so full of sorrow to him. 
“T left suddenly, shortly afterwards. You 
thought me ill. I had just been reading a 
letter taken by chance from my pocket to 
light a cigar with.” 

“‘T remember it all, of course, perfectly.” 

“That letter was from Madame Pichot. 
In it she demanded an interview. She 
informed me that my wife, Regine, was liv- 
ing—was in London—with the writer of the 
letter, in Stowe Street, Strand. You may 
judge that I was startled, terrified by that 
letter, as though a bolt from heaven had 
fallen at my feet.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T was strangely bewildered. I tried to 
doubt the information conveyed by the let- 
ter; but I could not. Assurances of its 
truth seemed to be again and again rung 
loudly in my ear. Ireturned home. YetI 
felt that, Regine still living, I was guilty of 
a crime if I remained in the presence of 
Violet, assuming to be her husband. I made 
excuses: pretended that I had undertaken 
a mission to Paris which would keep me 
from her for some days. I left her that 
night entirely unsuspicious of the real cause 
of my absence. I have not seen her since. 
I have been living since at an hotel in Co- 
vent Garden, exploring this dreadful secret. 
Now, all hope is over. I have seen Regine. 
Violet is no longer my wife. Heaven pity 
her!” 

“You have not seen Violet since ? ” Mar- 
tin asked eagerly. 

“No. I have not dared to meet her,” 
Wilford answered with anguish. “I could 
not see her. I could not even write to 
her.” 

Martin watched him for a few mo- 
ments, , 

“No,” he muttered. 
I must not. 
could bear.” 

“For the future-—— ?” he asked. 


*“T cannot tell him. 
It would be more than he 
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Tell me, Martin,” cried Wilford, pite- 
ously. “What must I do?” 

“I know what your first thought has been, 
my poor friend; a natural one perhaps, a 
human one certainly; to preserve the pres- 
ent at all cost; to conceal and tide over, if 
possible; to yield to the demands made 
upon you; to buy the silence of these Pi- 
chots, and the absence of your first wife, at 
any sacrifice. Upon these terms you think 
you can be sure of happiness now, and are 
content to take your chance as to tliat hap- 
piness being again disturbed by and by.” 

“TI have thought this,” said Wilford, 
humbly. 

Martin, with evident effort, continued. 

“It is not for me to censure such views. 
There are many men who would be found to 
indorse such a plan with their approval, as, 
under all circumstances, the wisest, the safest, 
the most fitting, the most likely to secure the | 
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| a gentlemen—a Hadfield. Be just and fear 
‘not. You will part from her forever. You 
will have wronged her cruelly, but she is 
a woman—she loves you—she will pardon 
you.” 

“ Tt will kill her!” 

‘But she will die with a prayer for you 
upon her lips.” 

‘‘ And our child ?” 

“Tt is hers; do not think to part her from 
it. She will love you ever through her 
‘child. If she sinks down under this great 





| trial, she will bequeath to you the care of her 


child—a sacred trust—which you will, I am 
sure, Wilford, respect as it merits. For the 
rest, you must trust in Heaven. You will 
have made all the atonement that is possi- 
ble.” 

“I will do this: forit is right. God bless 
you, Martin ; thank you for your good coun- 
sel. Ihave been groping my way to the 





peace of mind of Violet and yourself, and the light; your kind hand has led me into the 


future of your child. The secret is known 
to very few; death may at any time dimin- | 
ish their number; may remove the whole 
cause of your unhappiness. Regine dead, 
the claims of her relatives upon you become | 
of small consideration, The secret may 


never be known ; there are many secrets that | 
are never known, that, humanly speaking, 
never can be known. It is for you to de- 
cide.” i 

“Yet there would be no real happiness in 


this,” cried Wilford. ‘Could I bear such 
a weight of wrong doing? Could I support 
by Violet’s side a life that would be a per- 
petual lie—a ceaseless dread? ” 

“Tt is in trials like this,” said Martin, 
solemnly, “ we feel the need of support from 
Heaven! How to act rightly? It is the 
problem of our lives. I am but a blind 
guide, Wilford. Yet it seems to me your 
first impulse was the true one; to spring 
from some innate perception God has planted 
in our souls, and which teaches us to dis- 
tinguish the goodand true, There has been 
wrongdoing enough, but it has the palliation 
that it was unconscious wrong. Violet is 
not your wife. You are guilty of a delib- 
erate crime if you now try to trick her into 
the belief that she is ; if you ask her any more 
to regard you as her husband. Let the 
truth be told :—there will be sorrow, but 
there will be no sin; there will be cause for 
her anger—none for her contempt. You are 


‘true path. All shall be as you say.” 

‘¢ But do nothing rashly. Wait yet, until 
every doubt is cleared up. Do not see Vio- 
let yet; promise me this.” 

“T promise, Martin.” 


“ Have I done rightly?” Martin asked 
himself, as he stood once more alone, very 
pale, and with a strange light in his eyes, 


“Has there been any false leaven in my 


counsel? Has this love in my heart be- 
trayed me—turned me false to him? Has 
any dream,—any insane jealous fancy 
prompted me to part this man and wife? 


‘Have I built any shameful hope upon that 


separation ? Heaven forgive me if this has 
been so! Let me think—think? No. I 
cannot be guilty of this systematic villany. 
It must be right that they should part. I 
am brought no nearer to her ; it may be that 
I shall never even see her again. Perhaps 
it will be better so. No. I could not wrong 
my friend, or her, by counselling a course 
whieh severs them from happiness forever, 
which will bring upon her a gricf almost 
more than shecan bear. Poor Violet! No, 
my love is hopeless now as it has ever 
been. I do not profit by this sorrow. She 
must know her dreadful doom. We must 
be just before all things: yet I would die 
willingly to spare her the pain of this dis- 
closure. To know that she is not Wilford’s 
wife—that another has a better claim to 
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that title—and that child, of whom she is so 
proud, upon whom she lavishes all a moth- 
er’s rapture and fondness, that child is ——! 
It is too dreadful! That quiet, peaceful 
home wrecked forever! It will kill her!” 

He started up. 

“ What am I thinking about? She may 
know all this already! What was it that 
man, Phillimore, told me in Freer Street 
last night? That she had gone! His Ma- 
donna, as he called her. Can she have 
known, suspected anything of Wilford’s 
story? Idared not speak to him of this; 
it was more than he could bear. If he goes 
to Freer Street to find that Violet has al- 
ready Icft him! I must see to this. Yet 
there are other things to look to.” (He 
opened his pocket-book.) “This clergy- 


man, too, must be traced out. How? What 
if the marriage should be invalid? But even 
if this man had been suspended would that 
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fact necessarily invalidate any marriage he 
might solemnize? It is a question of eccle- 
siastical law, I suppose. How rusty one’s 
learning grows on these subjects! Yet the 
chance—every chance—must be seen to. I 
suppose the thing is provided for in the 
Church Discipline Act, though I’m sure I 
don’t recollect its provisions. If necessary 
I must consult my friend Jordan, the solic- 
itor.” 

Then his eye fell upon the playbill. He 
began reading it aloud. 

“Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury, pre- 
miére danseuse, etc. etc.” 

With a care that was half unconscious he 
went through the programme of the enter- 
tainment at the Theatre Royal, Long Acre, 
from the first line to the last. 

“T have a great curiosity to see this 
woman,” he said, musingly. 





ROME AND PEKIN. 


If the finances of China are in confusion, why 
should not the noble viscount fulfil his benevo- 
lent purpose by lending that empire a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to place its finances in as 
healthy and as flourishing a position as our 
own ? The upshot of the noble vis- 
count’s speech is that everything is right. He 
sometimes sneers at the Pope, and I don’t mean 
to say that the Pope is infallible. But who ever 
heard the noble viscount admit that he ever 
made the least mistake ?’”’—Mr. Whiteside, on 

uesday. 


TrovusLous times are these at the Vatican ; 
Clouded, rather, the Roman sky. 

None can conjecture how so erratic an 
Emperor as Louis may act by and by. 

Specious enough is his suave civility : 
But the Pontiff’s councillors acute, 

And even the Pope, with his infallibility, 
Fail to fathom that mind astute. 

Yet there is somebody whom JZ count 
Perfectly able with him to cope : 

Why not send our infallible Viscount 
Out to replace the fallible Pope ? 


Troublous also the times at Pekin ; 
Treasury empty; Government lax ; 
Hordes of rebels for plunder seeking ; 
Nobody paying a single tax. 
Rather uncivilized we may think ’em, 
Dwellers beside the Eastern Sea, 
But, as they pay no tax on income, 
Perhaps they are better off than we. 





Marked with the whitest chalk —no bad stone— 
Shall be the day when the Premier sees 

Fit to send Mr. Chancellor Gladstone 
Out to torment the untaxed Chinese. 


—The Press. C. 


TWILIGHT. 


Tr is the twilight hour, 
The daylight toil is done, 

And the last rays are departing 
Of the cold and wintry sun. 

It is the time when friendship 
Holds converse fair and free, 

It is the time when children 
Dance round the mother’s knee. 


Mrs. Norron. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Tne very flowers that bend and meet, 

In sweetening others, grow more sweet ; 

The clouds by day, the stars by night, 
Inweave their floating locks of light ; 

The rainbow, Heaven’s own foreliead’s braid, 
Is but the embrace of sun and shade. 


O. W. Hoxumzs. 





ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES. 


From The Spectator. 
ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES.* 


THE editors of this work take up a lofty 
attitude at the outset: ‘‘ Most people will 
probably admit that children cannot attain 
to any healthy moral development if they 
are fed upon facts alone,—that they are pos- 
sessed of imaginations and affections which 
must be called into vigorous play, and that 
no more wholesome food for these faculties 
can be conceived than this very nursery lore 
of which English children have so rich an 
inheritance.” After reading that rather 
magnificent prologue we were, we confess, 
relieved to find that children’s “ imagina- 
tions and affections ” are to be nourished on 

“Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
~ The clock struck one 

The mouse was gone, 

Hickory, dickory, dock.” 
That such a verse is an elementary exercise 
in imagination we will not deny. Perhaps 
itis the more suitable and simple, that it 
starts from the intellectual repose of inartic- 
ulate sounds, and returns to that calm level 
again, meanwhile delineating a very striking 
picture of mistaken ambition in the most 
timid of the lower creatures which at once 
collapses before the clear stroke of time into 
the old inarticulate crackle of “hickory, 
dickory, dock.” But the nourishment for 
“the affections” is less easy to find. Per- 
haps it may be said that a strictly disinter- 
ested affection is excited for the old woman 
whose imminently dangerous position in be- 
ing projected far beyond the orbit both of 
earth and moon, is narrated as follows :— 
“T saw an old woman tossed up m a blanket, 

Ninety-nine times as high as the moon, 

Where she was going I could not but ask it, 

For in her hand she carried a broom. 

*Old woman, o!d woman,’ said I, 

§Oh whither, oh whither so high 2? 

‘ To brush the cobwebs off the sky!’ 

‘Shall I go with thee?’ ‘ Ay, by and by.’” 


Yet here there is a coldly intellectual and 
even anxiously impersonal treatment of the 
subject, which would seem certainly ad- 
dressed to the infantine intelligence rather 
than to the affections. It does not appear 
that either the age or sex of the projectile in 





* Rhymes, Jingles, and Songs; with Music for 
Voice and Piano, for Nurseries and Infant Schools. | 
Edited by J. $. Laurie and Thomas Murby. Long- 
man and Co. 
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question, which might have been fairly made 
the ground of an appeal to the infantine: 
heart, is the cause of the interest felt in its 
fate, but rather the simple household instru-- 
ment which she carries with her on her cen- 
trifugal journey. But perhaps this is scarcely 
one of those old English inheritances of 

which our authors speak, for the allusion to 
the cobwebs in the sky would seem to fix its 
age as at least not earlier than the invention 
of wires for the object glass of the transit 
instrument, and would suggest that the 

whole rhyme (obviously astronomical in 

tone) had originated with some early as- 
tronomer royal ;—for, the more plausible 
hypothesis that it had grown up in yet more 
modern times, since the common use of 

aérial telegraph wires in London, is contra- 
dicted by the infant experience of the pres- 
ent writer. Still it may be classed among 
the cold inquisitive rhymes that lay the basis 

of positive science in the infant’s mind, 

rather than amongst those which appeal to 

“ the affections,”—fhough it may, perhaps, 

be a concession to the latter element to hold 
out any prospect of the old lady’s early re- 
turn to earth, instead of telling the stern 
truth, that at the height supposed, she and 
her broom would certainly become (very ap- 
propriately) a new evening and morning at- 
tendant of the sun, sweeping between the 
orbits of Venus and Mercury. 

In fact, almost the only thing of which we 
find no proper trace in the genuine nursery 
lore is the appeal to aforesaid affections and 
sentiments, which are very wisely ignored, 
though we fear the present compilers have 
introduced an unauthorized gloss now and 
then on the sentimental side. Rather is 
there an anxiously hardening and off-hand 
air about the true nursery rhymes, ignoring 
danger, and sentiment, and all ‘nice feel- 
ing,” and already preparing the infant with 
a sort of public school wisdom for the mis- 
haps and crosses of this unsatisfactory world. 
Take, for example, the bold dash into the 
very face of danger which is instilled into 
children as their earliest lullaby. Is it not 
a kind of anticipation for the sailor’s ham- 
mock, when the first chant which is poured 
into our ears not only expressly suggests the 
swinging tree top, but vividly delineates the 
result of a gale >— 


“ When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle and all.” 
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Then consider, too, the frequent under tone 
of disappointment which runs through the 
infantine carols. What can be more harden- 
ing to the affections than the reduplicated 
shock of the verses,— 


“To market, to market, to buy a plum cake; 
Home again, home again, ne’er a one baked. 
To market, to market, to buy a plum bun; 
Home again, home again, ne’er a one done?” 


We fear, however, that the editors have 
thoughtlessly inclined to rather effeminate 
and softened versions of the old literature. 
For example, they present a much less se- 
verely realistic view of the female character 
than the old, and, we fear, the true one. 
We were very much shocked to find the fol- 
lowing presented as an authentic nursery 
rhyme :— 

‘How does my lady’s garden grow ? 
How does my lady’s garden grow? 
With cockle-shells, and silver bells, 
Aud pretty maids all of a row.” 

This is an altogether unveracious, theatri- 
cal, and enfeebled version of the true poem, 
suggesting a spectacle on the stage of a 
minor theatre; how different from the un- 
adorned nursery original! 

“ Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ?” 


* Cockle-shells and silver bells, 
And marigolds all of a row,” 


which is evidently of the nature of a parable 
on the connection between vanity and ill- 
temper. A peevish child, ‘ always contrary,” 
as the nursemaids say, is asked after her 
garden. Her answer illustrates the origin 


of this unfortunate temper. She has studied 
only self-homage; she has planted her gar- 
den in a graduated series of steps, of which 
the highest is closely associated with her 
own name, as well as with the precious metal 
which is the legal tender and standard of 
value—cockle-shells for the profane vulgar, 
silver bells for the middle class, but her own 
flower, the marigold, on the highest step! 
What a sad degeneracy in the tradition 
which could substitute the rose-water pic- 
ture given above for this severe but caustic 
picture of ill-favored girlish vanity ! 
Another instance of sad deviation from 
historical accuracy and the ethical rigor 
which pervades these rhymes, is in the er- 
roneous version of that on “ poor old Robin- 
son Crusoe.” This, of course, cannot date 
further back than Defoe’s time; but Mr. 
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Laurie’s version bears evidence, we fear, of 
both the effeminacy of modern compassion, 
and the degeneracy of modern memories, 
Mr. Laurie writes :— 


“Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
They made him a coat 
Of an old nanny goat, 

I wonder how they could do so 


Now, in the first place, the generation which 
witnessed the miseries of the fire of London 
would never have thought of pitying a man 
for having a coat of any description, much 
less of comfortable goat-skin. In the next 
place, no one at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of that distinguished mariner, would 
speak of “them” as making him a coat of 
any substance whatever, since it was his 
chief misfortune to be either quite or all but 
companionless. Well may Mr. Laurie won- 
der * how they could do so;” rather should 
he wonder how “they” were at all, or as the 
Mother of the Modern Gracchi expresses it, 
how there was at all “ any real Entity” to 


make him a coat of any sort. Mr. Laurie ™ 


will see at once into what grave errors a 
vicious school of oral tradition has led him, 
when we restore the true version :— 


“ Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
With a little man Friday 
He kept his house tidy, 

He thought it his duty to do so.” 


Here is the noble English spirit to which ~ 
Nelson himself appealed, the well known 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty,” attributed by the bold ethical daring 
of the poet to the poor abandoned and ship- 
wrecked mariner who had to train a mere 
savage to the same high ideal, and this with- 
out hope of any admiring country to repay 
with admiration this last effort of a brave 
spirit. Rob us of anything but this heroic 
example for our nurseries, Mr. Laurie! 
Even the music to <he stoical burden of this 
song should be something much more lofty 
than that which Mr. Murby has here written 
down for us. y 

We may say then briefly, that these nur- 
sery rhymes are worthy of all respect except 
so far as they have been varnished over and 
emasculated by the softness of a less manl 
age than that in which they were conceive 
The editors-should search out the old heroic 
versions, —cancel the engrafted ‘pretti- 
nesses,”—here at least rejecting Dr. New- 
man’s dangerous theory of “ development,” 
—and adapt them, where the melo:ly is not 
verified by a true oral tradition of imme- 
morial nursemaids, to the hoarse old Eng- 
lish airs which befit the hardihood of Eng- 
lish babies. 





‘DOUBIFUL CRUMBS. 


From The Examiner. 
Doubtful Crambs. Painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Engraved by Thomas Land- 
seer. Fores and Co. 
Buy a Dog, Maam? Painted by E. Ans- 
dell, A.R.A. Engraved by F. Stac- 
poole. Fores and Co. 


‘ALTHOUGH a too speculative cheesemon- 
ger has just gone to the dogs by way of the 
Bankruptcy Court, for the money it cost to 
bring a dog-show into fashion, that is no 
discredit to the fuith of men in dogs. Since 
men have been men and dogs dogs, there 
has been unbroken alliance and firm friend- 
ship between the two races. As for the fail- 
ure of the dog-show, it is the belief of Mrs. 
Kenwigs that even baby-shows are not re- 
munerative. It is not as a beast in a cage, 
parted from his own house door or his seat 
on the rug, that a dog is himself. But here 
is a fine old fellow, a mastiff at home, with 
his head out of his own kennel, taking, with 
as much dignity as any other portly gentle- 
man, his after-dinner nap. His great paws 
rest lightly and lazily upon that last bone 
which he has picked pretty clean, but was 
not left hungry enough to crunch. Just a 
suspicion of meat may yet hang about it; 


the restless little terrier who has caught sight 


of it smells meat andsees bone. If he could 
only pull it from under the paws of the great 
sleepy fellow, he would be out of sight with 
it in half a minute. But the paws look ugly, 
and what if in pulling at the bone he woke 
up the old gentleman! The little rascal 
eyes the chance with his long tongue out and 
his paw up. Ife may or he may not succeed 
in getting it, but certainly he has his eye on 
“ Doubtful Crumbs.” We spoke with ad- 
miration of this picture by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer when it was exhibited in 1859, and 
it is before us now engraved on a large scale 
by Mr. Thomas Landseer with a wonderful 
fidelity of touch. Since the mastiff’s head 
and shoulders and the little terrier make up 
the picture, much of the good effect of the 
work must depend on the truth with which 
the engraver has expressed the large surface 
of the hairy coats of the two dogs. In this 
respect Mr. Thomas Landseer’s work is ab- 
“solute perfection. The animals have, be- 
sides all the expression of the original pic- 
ture in their physiognomies, coats that really 
suggest something to be stroked and han- 
dled. The engraver, like the painter, ena- 
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bles us to forget him and to see only his 
dogs. Their living faces, one asleep, the 
other all agog with eager life, give force to 
each other by artistic contrast, and the 
wrinkled skin over the nose of the mastiff 
dozing in good-natured satiety with nose 
between his paws, suggests fat and comfort 
as cleverly as the twisted outstretched tongue 
ef the terrier helps the suggestion in him of 
the eagerness of hunger. Whether there be 
a moral sense in dogs upon that subject of 
bones is a moot question. Mr. Jesse tells 
of one who, being scolded by the cook for 
theft of a bone, hung down his tail and was 
visibly unhappy for two days, but at the end 
of that time, conscience triumphing, he laid 
the bone at the cook’s feet and recovered 
his good spirits. Sir Edwin, ready to be- 
lieve all that is good of his dumb friends, 
has certainly not asked that dog with a moral 
sense to sit for his picture here. This is a 
sleepless little terrier that would not himself 
without a very tough fight, let even a stolen 
bone be puiled from underhim. He doesn’t 
at all want to do as he would be done by. 
There is also a new engraving of a dog 
picture by Mr. Ansdell, who has a true eye 
for the forms and characters of animals. 
The picture is alive with dogs of many kinds, 
dogs for whom homes have yet to be pro- 
vided, and who wait for admission into com- 
fortable fellowship. A dealer in dogs, in fur 
cap and velveteen jacket, has his station by 
a pillar of the Quadrant, with his stock of 
many kinds about him, the large spanicl and 
the spaniel of King Charles’s breed, the 
Scotch terrier, the French poodle, and sev- 
eral more. A newsboy loiters to admire the 
poodle ; a lady advancing with a dog of her 
own, one of those immensely active little 
smooth black terriers, pulling at its string, 
is invited, as the title of the picture has it, 
to “ Buy adog, ma’am.” In the background 
there is suggestion of another lady petting 
the head of a dog in a dealer’s hand, and 
we are not sure whether the artist has not 
perched a hint of a dog on a housetop over 
the way. The picture, which is very well 
engraved by Mr. F. Stacpoole, is least strong 
in the human figures,'though they very well 
answer their purpose. It is upon the vari- 
ety of dogs proper to the subject, and the 
fidelity of drawing and expression in the 
little Dog-Show, that the engraved work 
will especially depend, as the original was 
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meant to depend, for its popularity. Inany | been seen in Islington within the memory 
room frequented much by children a picture |of the oldest woman. A long stream of 
like this would be a most popular wall orna- |gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen issued 
ment, and we do not see why they who can | forth from a legion of broughams, sociables, 
afford it should not make a point of substi- | and landaus, at times nearly blocking up the 
tuting—even in their nurseries—really good | entrance into the exhibition. All were going 
as well as suitable pictures for the inferior | to the dogs. 
works on which the taste of the young is; Startling was the first impression on 
usually blunted. crossing the threshold of the building. One 
long uninterrupted howl, unearthly in its 
intensity, swelling alternately from the low- 
est bass to the highest treble, assailed the 
b = ears, while the eyes were filled by a sight as 
OSS 70 UES SRS. novel as strange. The visitor found himself 
BaBy-shows have never got acclimatized | in a huge edifice of the Crystal Palace type, 
in this country, but dog-shows threaten to | |eaning against a Wesleyan chapel, with its 
be a grand success. The first metropolitan | roof still uncovered, its ground broken up 
exhibition of poodles, great and little, which into diggings, and its galleries below and 
took place in a well-aired kennel in Holborn, , up-stairs filled with low scaffolding covered 
some time last summer, was attended by with litter. On the long platform thus 
such noble financial results as to fire the im- | crected, on comfortable straw couches, but 
agination of all dog-undertakers, fanciers, and | tied to uncomfortable chains, were the he- 
‘breeders in the kingdom, leading the way |roes of the day, the representative dogs of 
to a second convocation of the canine popu- | England. A thousand dogs, according to 
lation, as superior to the first as a pack of |the prospectus, but to judge by one’s own 
foxhounds is to a brace of turnspits. With ‘cars, it seemed as if there must be at least 
the growth of the scheme, too, has grown | ten thousand, or perhaps a quarter of a mil- 
the ambition of the promoters, who have |tion of the canine population. They did not 
moved from their Holborn yard into new | appear to be sad dogs, by any means. It 
premises at Islington, destined to be the} was clear, from their repeated greetings, 
future abode of the corpulent sheep, oxen, | that they all knew each other, and were con- 
and pigs which the élite of metropolitan | scious of their proud position as representa- 
society admires annually at the approach of| tives of the great dog world, proctors in 
Christmas. The second exhibition of dogs | convocation for the province of Canicula. 
is coming before the world under the most | A closer examination of the matter showed 
exalted patronage. The list of patrons com- \that the proceedings were carried on in the 
prises no less than four live dukes, three | most business-like manner, after the fashion 
marquises, sixteen earls, more than thirty | set by all great parliaments, scientific socie- 
lords, and a countless host of honorables, ties, and philanthropic associations. The 
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knights, esquires, and even reverends. Phil- 
osophical politicians will note as highly 
remarkable that the roll of protectors of 
dogs contains the names of nearly all the 
celebrities of the great Conservative party, 
foremost among them the two renowned 
leaders in the Lords and Commons; while 
the Whigs shine by their absence, not even 
the Right Honorable Viscount Palmerston 
having joined the committee. This political 
defection is the weakest part of the dog 
show, which otherwise stands out with mar- 
vellous lustre. When the exhibition was 
opened, on Tuesday this week, there came 
to be ranged in front of the gates such a file 
of gilded and emblazoned carriages as had not 


members of the assembly were divided into 
sections of about fifty, each presided over by 
its own chairman and vice-chairman, and the 
whole under the efficient superintendence 
of a royal and noble mastitf, seated on an 
ornamental dais, at the end of the hall. In 
a separate chamber at his back, a select 
congregation of members of honor, Blen- 
heim Spaniels, Skye Terriers, Italian Grey- 
hounds, and Dandy Dinmonts, had taken 
up their abode; while the galleries on the- 
ground floor to the right and left were taken 
up by the various sections of Deer Hounds, 
Harriers, Beagles, Pointers, Setters, and 
Retrievers, leaving the accommodation on 
the upper floor in the undisputed possession 
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of Newfoundlands, Dalmatians, and Bull- 
dogs. No meeting for the promotion of 
social science was ever more perfect in its 
arrangements, 

The crowd of fine ladies and gentlemen 
who have come to the Islington Crystal Pal- 
ace to inspect and survey the canine assem- 
bly seem utterly lost in admiration of the 
splendid spectacle before them. Foremost 
in attraction are’ a pack of foxhounds, some 
twenty couples, which his grace the Duke 
of Beaufort forwarded in elegant four-horse 
carriages to convocation. A never-tired 
audience of admirers surrounds the stage 
on which these worthies are placed, every 
one ready to swear to the dictum of “ Stone- 
henge,” the great authority in matters ca- 
nine, that ‘the modern foxhound is one 
of the most wonderful animals in creation.” 
The sums which are said to have been spent 
in the education of this aristocratic creature 
are almost fabulous, and would suffice prob- 
ably to furnish all Ireland with shoes and 
stockings. Ten thousand a year for a fox- 
hunting establishment is believed to be a 
moderate outlay, very common throughout 
the country, while a mere eight thousand is 
niggardly expenditure. At the present mo- 
ment there are some five thousand couples 
of foxhounds in the kingdom, unequally dis- 
persed over the various counties, in packs of 
greater or lesser size; and considering that 
about ten thousand horses, with double the 
number of servants of the human species 
are in the train of these noble hunters, it is 
not difficult to calculate the bill to be paid 
for going to the dogs in this direction. 
However, foxhounds, in return, are a fine 
instance of what education can do, and 
judicious training, in this world of ours. 
From the sluggish old English hound the 
creature has been changed, by crossing and 
breeding with other races, into the swiftest, 
best scenting, most persevering, and alto- 
gether most perfect sporting dog in exist- 
ence. But there is a fashion in dogs as in 
other things, and while some kinds are in 
the ascendancy, others at the same time are 
unduly neglected. This is evidently the 
ease with the genus bloodhound, only a 
dozen representatives of which are present 
at the meeting, glancing with envious frown 
at the petted pack of brethren, The breed 
of the ancient bloodhound, so often spoken 
of in early English history, has now become 
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entirely extinct, and little care seems taken 
to improve the quality of his successors, 
who have got imo ill repute for having 
allowed themselves to be used as thief- 
takers in the ante-Peelite period. They are 
tall, magnificent creatures, the dozen here 
assembled, yet they all look dejected, suffer- 
ing under their bad name. Much happier, 
in the knowledge of duties well fulfilled and 
a numerous society, are the other tribes of 
the sporting community, the beagles, harri- 
ers, setters, pointers, retrievers, greyhounds, 
and deerhounds. They have obeyed the 
call to convocation in large numbers, filling 
more than one half of the big palace. But 
they do not appear to express, as well as to 
possess, the majority in Parliament, being 
brought up in silent habits of thought, and 
regulated modes of feeling. As a conse- 
quence, a member of the minority has been 
voted into the chair at the lower house, a 
stupendous mastiff, whose voice domineers 
in the roofless hall as the sound of thunder 
in the storm. With his immense head, his 
strong limbs, compact and muscular body, 
and rough tail, carried high in the air like a 
sceptre, he is every inch a king, and appar- 
ently quite aware of the fact. He is stated 
to be worth a thousand pounds, which is just 
twice as much as the best black human crea- 
ture will fetch in the freest country upon 
earth. 

The most popular members of the upper 
house of convocation, sitting on long benches 
in the galleries, are the representatives of 
the bulldog tribe, between whom and the 
foxhounds admiration seems to be equally 
divided. Nota few of the fair visitors in 
the hall pronounce them to be “ beauties,” 
though on the first glance this description 
appears to be open to objection. Certain it 
is, however, that most of the invited guests 
pay marked attention to the members in this 
department, betokening a prepossession 
which clearly pervades all people on British 
soil. John Bull loves the bulldog as being 
the incarnation of pluck and undaunted 
spirit, and in consideration of this eminent 
virtue, tries to forget the circumstance that 
his brains are of the smallest. Perhaps an 
increase in the size of the latter would bring 
about a decrease of the former eminent qual- 
ity, and amateurs, therefore, wisely take 
things as they are. There seems, indeed, to 
be no animal which the bulldog would not 
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¢ attack without the least hesitation, suffering 
rather his entrails to be torn out than to let 
gohis hold. The fact that a bulldog will 
eat his own master as likely as anybody else, 
rather endears him to admirers than other- 
wise, as shown by the well-known story of 
the Staffordshire coal-miner. Master Miner, 
to repeat the tale, was one day playing with 
his puppy, when for some reason bulldoggy 
became angry, and pinned his lord by the 
nose. On this, the bystanders became 
alarmed, and were going to treat the dog 
roughly, when the owner interfered, with 
* Doan’t touch un, Bill; let un teaste blood, 
an’ it’ll be the meaking of him.” To Isling- 
ton visitors, possessed of a lesser spirit of 
love and heroism than the miner, it must be 
satisfactory to see that the deputies of the 
brave race are all well fastened to their re- 
spective couches. Now and then a cunning 
little fellow is seen rising with a sudden jerk, 
trying hard to get at somebody’s nose ; but 
finding his effort unsuccessful, relapses again 
into dignified repose. The little fierce eyes 
gleam savagely with an unexpressed desire, 
and the underhung jaw with its row of white 
glittering teeth is a romance of battle, but 
the tongue remains mute and silent. He is 
a wonderfully clever strategist, the British 
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bulldog, notwithstanding his very low fore- 
head. 
| To leave the hall of the thousand hounds 
| without a glance at Skye terriers, Dandy 
-Dinmonts, and King Charleses, seems want- 
ing in enthusiasm, yet many visitors appear 
to do so, in evident fear of an accident to 
their auricular organ. An hour’s sojourn in 
the galleries seems not to have steeled the 
| ear, but made it more tender: still able to 
bear the music of drum and bassoon, but 
quite incapacitated from attending to fife and 
clarion. The players on the latter instru- 
ments are astoundingly active, the zcal in- 
| creasing with the height of the gamut. Every 
| attempt to check the ardor of the musicians 
serves but to augment it, and nothing is left 
but to fly from the scene. Pressing through 
the crowd, along a narrow passage, past in- 
numerable kennels, and over a broken 
ground, the gate of exit is reached at last, 
just at the moment when the Wesleyan con- 
| gregation is winding its way into the adjoin- 
‘ing chapel. Ora pro nobis: may Heaven 
| give them strength to pray in this neighbor- 
‘hood. A mile beyond the chapel, all earth 
and sky seems yet filled with the sound of 
the one huge, monstrous, everlasting bow, 
wow, Wow. 








AN ATTEMPT TO BITE. 


A wate London Times says: “ When the 
American wears his body linen to rags, and 
can no longer walk down Broadway in the 
splendor of glossy ‘ pants ;’ when he finds him- 
self poisoned by his French wine at what was 
once a wholesome price ; when his razor scrapes 
without cutting, and his tools break in his 
hands; when the locomotive runs off a bad 
rail; when the boiler bursts its sheeting, as bad 
as it is dear, and scalds a score or two good 
citizens ; when the bolts and other iron work 
of a large trellis bridge give way, and send a 
trainful into the gulf below; when the sick 
man finds his drugs worthless, if not absolutely 
poisonous; when the scissors refuse to cut, and 
the thimble to save the finger-end ; when the 
thrifty housekeeper deplores the mary break- 
ages she cannot afford to replace; when the 
‘help’ cannot renew her Sunday’s best, and 
her mistress must walk abroad in last year’s 
finery ; when the printer must work with bad 
metal and bad ink—the sufferer is always to 
cheer himself with the pleasant thought that 
what he cannot have nobody else is making, 
and that, if he has not the thing, somebody else 
has not the bread. ‘That is the new American 


gospel.” 


The vindictiveness of this paragraph is only 
equalled by its ignorance. Now the fact is, 
there are cotton and linen shirts enough in New 
York to last ten years, as much French wine as 
ever, good razors of our own manufacture for 
those who do not wear beards, as most of us 


now do. Our locomotives have long driven 
off the miserable apologies for them we once 
imported from England, and are exported to 
Russia, France, and South America; our 
boiler-iron has superseded the foreign drticle, 
No country produces better bolts and iron-work 
for bridges or any other purpose; our drugs 
are fully equal in quantity to our wants and in 
quality to those imported by any other country ; 
und our scissors cut as well as our knives, and 
both cut well. When we are largely manufae- 
turing earthen, China ware, and glass; when 
our printers find American type and printing 
ink the best in the world (our writing ink is 
now exported to England;) while our mines 
of lead are inexhaustible ; and when we have so 
much bread that we have with our surplus 
saved England frequently from starvation, it is 
not probable we shall take alarm at these 
penteetens of the Zimes—New York Evening 
ost, 
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From The Spectator. men, that the existing practice has ‘in itself 

FEMALE DOCTORS IN EDINBURGH. something repulsive or immoral, or that 
Ong of the thousand questions connected women are better qualified than men for all 
with female rights with which society is just branches of the profession. The facts are 
now assailed, not to say bored, has been strong enough without assertions which can 
fairly fought out in Edinburgh. A lady ap- only serve to arouse the just amour propre 
plied to the College of Physicians for admis- | of a powerful corporation. The truth is, we 
sion into the medical classes, and succeeded believe, that English and Scotch women of 
in making her application almost a public the upper classes do not dislike the attend- 
question. The journals were flooded with ance of the existing race of physicians. 
correspondence, the profession was largely They know by experience that they have 
canvassed, party spirit grew hot and healthy, nothing to fear, that they are dealing with 
and on the final division the application was gentlemen whose interests would protect 
lost only by a minority of two. One more them even were professional honor not a suf- 
vote on the other side would have reduced ficient guard. Opinion among these classes 
the numbers to equality, and the defeat was exercises a power which is, if possible, 
owing, we firmly believe, to the feebleness almost ‘too strong, which tends to become 
of stormers rather than to the obstinacy of tyrannical, and dictates a manner to doctors, 
the defence. Never was a good cause worse as it dictates a demeanor to clergymen. 
argued. The radicals seemed determined to But the poor have not in all cases a similar 
throw their own cause away by a moderation protection. They come in contact frequently 
which had no meaning, and admissions with- with an inferior class of practitioner, whose 
out a shadow of justification. They ac- coarseness, even when only the result of 
cepted, in the first place, the onus probandi, | want of refinement, utterly disgusts them. 
which lay altogether with their adversaries, The instincts of the sick are all aristocratic, 
and pleaded as if restriction, and not liberty, and the rough voice and coarse joke are as 
were the natural law. They forgot alto- insufferable to the washerwoman with a 


gether that the practice of medicine is a | white swelling on her hip as to her employer 


business, and that in England every busi- suffering from overmuch of green tea. The 
ness is theoretically as open to women as to | men bear it and curse ; women simply avoid 
men. They have as much right to open it, and go to their graves with complaints 
shops, set up newspapers, or sail ships if, which ten words of advice would relieve, 
they can, as any other class of tax-payers, ‘rather than encounter the rough, half-inso- 
and it rests with their adversaries to prove | lent, half-kindly familiarity they know they 
the necessity or policy of restricting a right shall have to endure. It is to the poor, not 
acknowledged i in our manners as well as our | to the rich, that female physicians would be 
laws. That the study of medicine is in itself immediately beneficial. The woman would 
good is incessantly asserted; that women |not, in all probability, be the equal of the 
can study it is never denied, and the duty man who had been equally well instructed. 
of apology for prohibition rests on those Half the diseases for which aid is most 
who prohibit, not on those who simply as- urgently required are surgical cases, and the 
sert‘an inherent or pre-existing liberty. | |woman would, except in exceptional in- 
Then they essayed very anxiously to prove stances, be inferior in nerve, decision, and 
that women are really anxious for skilled | patient reflective power. But she would in 
female attendance, that thousands are reluc- all cases be infinitely superior to no doctor 
tant to be attended by men, that thousands | iat all, and in midwifery have the advantage 
more are unable to pay the fees which the of the intense sympathy and instinctive 
man with a household to support cannot | ‘knowledge which no human being can dis- 
afford toreduce. Where is the necessity for play on subjects which can never affect him- 
that argument? If female physicians are self. Women with large hearts and great 
not wanted, female physicians will not be! opportunities do sometimes acquire imper- 
employed, and the innovation will die a nat- ' ceptibly the knowledge which training would 
ural death. Still less is the cause benefited make scientific, and one such woman : diesien 
by grotesque exaggerations such as that all ishes the sum of human suffering over an 
women are opposed to the attendance of entireneighborhood. They are medical mis- 
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sionaries as much as if they labored in 
Africa, and the poor women who would never 
ask advice from the only doctors they can 
freely get at, throng to them for advice and 
aid. How many a clergyman’s wife is the 
virtual physician of the poor, and why should 
she remain ignorant, or be compelled to 
draw back just where her assistance would 
be of the most avail? Study as she likes, 
and labor as she likes, she will never equal 
the first-class London surgeon, but she can 
nevertheless make the village happier, teach 
the hygienic laws which prevent disease, or 
remove by a little skilled advice the suffering 
which else would have accompanied its vic- 
tim to the grave. It is the quack, not the 
highly skilled professional she would sup- 
plant, the wretch who professes to cure 
hemorrhoids by actual cautery, and the 
greater wretch who ekes out the living 
rough accoucherie would not secure by aid 
in procuring abortion. 

Exaggeration, however, is of no sex ; but 
the Edinburgh advocates of female medical 
education made even a greater blunder. 
They shipwrecked the barque upon the old 
rock—the conventional delicacy of society. 
Instead of boldly asserting the truth that 
science cannot be indelicate—that as the 
human body next to the human soul is the 
highest of God’s works, its study must be 
the highest of functions—they advised a half- 
hearted compromise. Women, said some, 
should study with women only, as if men or 
women either became more refined by mo- 
nasticism ; or, said others, they should study 
with the regular classes, but abstain from 
particular lectures. Of course, after that 
concession, progress was hopeless. If sci- 
entific knowledge of any kind can destroy 
the delicacy of womanhood, remove even 
the down which gives softness to true inno- 
cence, scientific knowledge must be aban- 
doned. Englishmen are not disposed to pay 
that price even for the removal of one great 
cause of human suffering. And this was 
the admission made by the lady correspond- 
ents who took up the subject so warmly and 
so imprudently. They allowed that some 
branches of medicine were “ improper,” and 
in so doing gave up their case. Where is 
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the line to be drawn? Is the female physi- 
cian to be ignorant of anatomy, or only igno- 
rant to the extent of one-third, to be taught 
the effect of a blow, and left unskilled in the 
effect of a vice, to understand indigestion, 
and not its most frequent cause? There is 
no use in blinking the facts. The female 
physician who did not understand the result 
of coarse vices on coarse natures would lose 
half her utility, would, for example, fail 
utterly in the one function, accoucherie, 
assigned her by all objectors. Medicine 
must be studied as a whole, treated as a sci- 
ence, as a system for the relief of human 
misery in the presence of which the conven- 
tional delicacies are silent, as they were when 
delicately nurtured women became nurses at 
Scutari, and are always when life is in ques- 
tion, instead of life-long pain. To assert 
that any woman who gives herself to the 
physician’s work could thereby be deterio- 
rated is simply to assert that attending the 
sick degrades, that the one profession Christ 
practised is the lowest of all. As a matter 
of practice, the question was settled long 
since. In many American colleges the sexes 
study together without the slightest appar- 
ent result beyond a perceptible improvement 
in the medical students’ tone. The mental 
strength which fits a woman for such a pro- 
fession protects her also from aught that 
would lower her moral nature. 

We shall be asked, we know, whether our 
argument does not reach too far—whether 
we propose that femule physicians should 
ever attend the other sex? They do it in 
hospitals and medical missions without the 
slightest loss of character or tone; but we 
would leave the point, like all social eti- 
quettes, simply to opinion. As arule,a man 
would prefer a doctor, a woman a doctress— 
it is significant that this word, once pure 
English, is now considered affected—and leg- 
islation is as unnecessary as it would be 
unwise. The doctors of the peasantry are 
almost exclusively women, and we see nct 
why scientific training should diminish the 
respect which training from experience has 
already acquired. The art which relieves 
human suffering is holy be its practitioners 
who they may. 
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[Whether they yet agree with him or not, we 
advise our readers to consider the following strong 
statement made in the Independent, by the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. ] 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 

ConTiauous States may have political 
governments and industrial systems not only 
different but oppugnant, and yet remain at 
peace with each other, if the States are not 
vitally connected, But if you should unite 
them by a common government, derived 
equally from the different States, that gov- 
ernment would become the inevitable point 
of conflict—~each of the oppugnant industrial 
and political elements striving for the mas- 
tery. This has been the fact in our own na- 
tional history. 

Long ago the more sagacious Southern 
statesmen foresaw that a time would come 
when the Federal Government must accept 
the peculiar pririeples underlying slave in- 
stitutions, or the principles belonging to 
Free States. Free labor and slave labor 
may coexist as facts, in different States, 
under a common government; but, in their 
political principles, cannot coexist in the 
administration of the common government, 
since they are opposites, and the presence 
of one is the destruction of the other. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Calhoun, the 
archetype of the present generation df South- 
ern statesmen, to implete the Government 
silently with Southern principles, to secure 
it to the side of slavery, until either the 
whole continent should be substantially slave- 
holding, or the slave-holding States should 
have become numerous and powerful enough 
to slough the Free States and establish a 
great tropical Republican Empire. 

The ultimate absolute incompatibility of 
slavery and freedom, under a common govy- 
ernment, has not only been excepted as a 
philosophy by the sagacious thinkers of the 
South, but it has worked down among the 
common people as an empirical truth. It is 
_& conviction of the statesman, and an enthu- 
siasm of the common people. The Southis 
united on this ground, that its peculiar ideas 
must rale in the administration of govern- 
ment. ~This is the whole meaning of South- 
ern rights! There has been no grievance, 
no oppression, no meddling with its laws, 
its institutions, its industries, by the hand 
of government. The only wrong done, is 
the supercession’of Southern ideas in the 
administration of government. But that is 
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wrong enough to men who know that there 
cannot be two opposite theories coexisting 
in one government ; and that the fact of the 
ejection of the Southern principle is its 
downfall. The peculiar ideas of the North 
in favor of liberty have been excluded from 
the Administration for fifty years. Now, 
these re-entering with authority, Southern 
principles go out; and Southern men know 
it. And the whole state of Southern feel- 
ing and opinion, their grievances while with 
us, and their determination to be separate, 
are giving a magnificent development to this 
cardinal fact, that slavery and liberty cannot 
administer, in common, the one government. 
Southern men are clear in their discern- 
ment. They are logical in their deduction. 
They are consistent in their practice. 

Meanwhile the busy North has speculated 
very little concerning this matter. The 
sense of strength; the breadth of base on 
which Free States build; the habit, spring- 
ing from industrious enterprise, from attend- 
ing to one’s business and not meddling with 
others’; these reasons, and others yet wor- 
thier—indisposition to interfere with State 
sovereignties, or to embarrass those who, 
until lately, professed to be enough harassed 
by slavery without vexatious intrusion of 
foreign philanthropy—have kept the North 
from studying and appreciating the philoso- 
phy of Southern and Northern society as re- 
lated to a Federal common government. 
Only let the South alone, and attend to your 
own business !—has been the great prescrip- 
tion for peace and prosperity. Why cannot 
contiguous States be at peace, even with ut- 
terly inconsistent ideas and institutions, if 
each will let the other alone? And, in truth, 
this is sound reasoning. The fallacy lies in 
supposing it to be within the volition of 
States to let eachotheralone! If they were 
isolated, they might. But being vitally 
united by a Federal Government, they can- 
not. 

It is possible to have any number of Ley- 
den jars, or sets of them, filled with oppo- 
site electricities, without explosion, if they 
are in juxtaposition only. But if by one 
wire you unite them, there will be a conflict 
of forces, an explosion, and the predomi- 
nance afterwards of the remaining force, 
whatever it may be. 

Now, Kentucky and Ohio need not con- 
flict with each other, as equal contiguous 
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eal electricity, and Ohio hers, and they are 
brought together, there will be a flash and | 
explosion. 


| 
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er. 
sovereignties. Neither dothey. But when | future all the vital conflicts which two such 
Kentucky sends to Washington her politi- | gigantic forces, in deadly opposition, mugg 


breed, it became certain that, at length, 
there would be a tremendous explosion, and 


The great Federal departments such a settlement as the elements haye, 


of Government are points at which opposing | when, after long heats and droughts, storms 
forces adjust themselyes—the Federal Court, | come through the air, and by thunder and 
the Executive silently, and Congress vocif- | lightning, by winds and rains, restore the 


erously, striving to balance, not differing | 


selfish interests, but deadly opposite princi- 


ples. 


| 


balance of air and earth. 
But such was the confidence that we had 


All the States are connected with! in the power of discussion, in the elasticity 


each other through the National Federal) of our institutions, and the recuperative 


Battery at Washington. 


Here, then, are great controlling princi- | 


ples, behind all human opinions and voli- 
tions, and underneath all human desires, 
setting in motion great tides and currents, 
on which men are unconsciously and invol- 
untarily borne their several ways. The con- 
testants are blaming each other, and charg- 
ing all the disasters to opposing radicals. 
This is as if, in a storm upon the ocean, the 
passengers in a great ship, hustled and hur- 
tled from side to side, and pitched against 
each other, should fall to blows of hand and 
tongue, as if it were not the wind that rolled 
the sea, the sea that rolled the ship, and the 
ship that tossed the passengers! They did 
not make the storm! And so, now, on this 
continent, citizens are but the puppets obey- 
ing the movements of God’s hand. Hang 
every Abolitionist in the land, and as many 
more would come.to their funeral. 

Itis left us only to choose in which cur- 
rent to float. On one side or the other we 
must contest, till one or the other element 
is in ascendency. 

The true policy of the North for the last 
twenty-five years was, to oppose a temperate 
but firm resistance to the tendencies of slay- 
ery. Dut for the sake of peace and union, 
everything demanded was, with some inef- 
fectu::] struggle, yielded. Every yielding 
for the sake of peace made peace more diffi- 
cult. Conflict would have yielded peace; 
but now, peace has brought conflict. At 
each period the reasons for Northern firm- 
ness were more urgent ; and at each, instead, 
the North made concessions and _compro- 
mises. But a compromise between an un- 


just usurer and a needy debtor increases the 
miser’s power of exaction, and weakens the 
victim’s power of resisting. By avoiding 
the real issues, by dodging inevitable ques- 
tions, by postponing and rolling over to the 





good sense of our people, that we resolutely 
disbelieved that the great settlement would 
take on the form of civil war. There was 
no logical necessity for war. The crisis 
came in the campaign preceding Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election. Had there been a govern- 
ment in Washington, no war could have 
come. A well meaning man, that in times 
of prosperity is only a public annoyance, in 
times of adversity is a public disaster. Such 
was Buchanan, feebly patriotic, fiercely a 
partisan, and wholly a coward. If you were 
his enemy, he feared and conciliated you; if 
his friend, he trusted your kindness and be- 
trayed it. As Jonah was for three days and 
nights in the whale’s belly, so for three 
Presidential years Mr. Buchanan lived in 
the belly of the South. On the fourth they 
cast him up, that he might have time, in his 
expiring term, to betray the North more 
fatally than it was ever given to Judas or 
Arnold to betray Master or country. He 
found every blessing of peace on his acces- 
sion to office, and on leaving it bequeathed 
to the country the cruelest war of modern 
history. 

Had the beginning of the war been ener- 
getic, the conflict would still have been 
brief; and, afterwards, by the action of 
great laws, economic and moral, slavery 
might have been weakened, wasted and 
finally destroyed. 

It was the want of the sense of the com- 
prehensive antagonism of the two great soci- 
eties that invalidated the war. Our leaders 
were hoping for conciliation. They seemed 
to have been reading the Prophets, and be- 
lieved that the millennial prediction was to 
be fulfilled by their hands. They have been 
trying to get lambs and wolves to lie down 
together. They believed that the lion and 
calf would mate. They have carried out 
bundles of straw to feed lions on. Like 
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children, indeed, they have played on the 
hole of the asp, and put their hand on the 
cockatrice’s den. 

And what has been the result of not know- 
ing the times? of not perceiving the tre- 
mendous sweep of these great principles 
that were floating down two great civil soci- 
eties upon each other? of hoping all things 
and doing nothing? We shall say what 
that fearful result is, 

A war that might have been avoided has 
been invited. A war that should have been 
brief has become long. A war that should 
have been but the penal hand of govern- 
ment inflicting chastisement, has become in- 
evitably revolutionary and radically destruc- 
tive. ‘To-day it is not a question so much 
which shall conquer, as which shall exist as 
acivil community—the North or the South? 
Moral influence is ended. Only the sword 
now argues ! 

The South, with all its material force, and 
with every living fibre filled and electrified 
with its peculiar political philosophy, is con- 
solidated, armed, embattled and skilfully 
led. They mean no less than our destruction. 
Their own independence is the present claim. 
But the same causes which led them to re- 
fuse to remain in a government of which 
they were not chiefs, will lead them to refuse | 
to dwell on a continent of which they are 
not masters. If they do not mean it, they 
will have to mean it. It is the destiny of 
their logic. 

On the other hand, called against its own 
will into this war, the North should under- 
stand precisely its situation and what it has 
to do. It is the war not merely of two 
armies—not of two dynasties urged only by 
ambition. It is a war of those principles 
which generate political forces. It is a war 
of Fates. It is not external and casual con- 
flict. It is internal, essential—the principle 
of life resisting the fermentation of morbific 
matter. But two courses are open. Yield 
the South their demand. Concede theirinde- 
pendence, and buy five years of drugged and 
fitful peace, and fifty years of rivalry and 
vindictive quarrelling. Give up the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf, and march for the North 


Star ; ; giveup Kentucky and Maryland, that | 


will inevitably go with a successful South. 
Above all, give up Washington as the seat 
of government, and set down somewhere | 
else a new Capital. 
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succeed, we might as well have our Capital 
at Cape Horn as within Virginia territory. 
Having been outwitted in government for 
fifty years, and vanquished in war, let the 
good-natured North be hoodwinked once 
more, and find out too late that separation 
is dismemberment ! 

The sword will amputate her limbs with- 
out tying up any arteries. England that 
always loved us more than herself, and does 
so still! advises the North to take off her 
hand from God’s gift of ten degrees of lati- 
tude across half the globe, and to barter the 
zones of a continent for a mess of pottage! 

This is one course. 

The other is war upon a scale proportioned 
to the issues at stake—the imminence of the 
danger—and the power of the great free 
North to wage war! 

If this last alternative be chosen still, 
then it should be chosen with a clear under- 
standing of its inevitable course. Either 
the South must go down or the North. 
Their civilization or our civilization will sur- 
vive. But only one of them! 

It is not enough that we increase our men 
and means. We shall never succeed until 
we accept the IDEA latent in this conflict. 
1|Slavery must be crushed. Liberty must 
have absolute and unquestioned dominion 
on this continent. We will not have oppres- 
sion under the symbol of a sceptre or of a 
whip—neither exported from abroad nor 
sprouting from our own soil! This conti- 
inent is dedicated to liberty. It is the mis- 
‘sion ‘of this generation of men to establish 
| free institutions from ocean to ocean. We 
sought to do it in peace. Since war has 
come, we will seek to take from its repul- 
siveness and horror by making it serve the 
noblest ends of human liberty. If it is for 
liberty upon a whole continent that we fight, 
then, every son or brother that falls is a 
sacrificial victim. By his blood we ransom 
generations of men! — 

To this one grand result, which for years 
we honestly strove to gain by the methods 
of peace, now that against our wish and 
against every effort, war has been thrust 
| upon us, we now would summon this people 
to lend every energy. Along this path, 
shall we be dragged. by Divine Providence, 
| hesitating, stumbli , like a sullen or a 
| stupid boy that pulls at his father’s hand, 








For, should the South | iwhining and crying; or shall we stand up 






| 
: 
| 


like men, with loins girded, sword drawn, 
with hearts fixed, and an intelligent accept- 
ance of that Guide who points out the road 
of safety right across the ruins of slavery, 
and says, “ This is the way, walk ye in it”? 

The way to make the Administration see 
this truth, is to see it ourselves. There is a 
kind of political mesmerism. Our rulers 
will partake of our sensations. What the 
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If she does so, the United States Govern- 
ment will wake up too late to a sense of its 
folly. It will become the laughing stock of 
the civilized world. The Border States will 
no longer place any value on the institution 
they are now so willing to sacrifice the coun- 
try to sustain, and Sambo will be amply re- 
venged upon us for rejecting the services he 
was so willing to render us in our hour of 





people see, the President will see. What need, It is such a beautiful programme of 
the people taste, will repeat itself on the just retribution, that it really seems as if 
President s tongue. Providence ought to carry it into operation, 

Let the sentence be spoken. Let all hin- | Sometimes I chuckle over it in thought, but 
derances and hesitations end. Lift up the | I am soon saddened; for I love my country, 
banner! And as the winds of war roll out | |and should be mortified and grieved to see 
its folds, let those letters shine out as if | her in such a disgraceful position before the 
God had written them with heavenly light, ‘world. Yet it seems to me the chances are 
“UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION.” — Z. | ten to one that it will be so. Well, we must 
W. Beecher, in The Independent. comfort ourselves with the fact thet we shall 


/in that case be emancipated from slavehold- 
ing rule—from Border States and all. 





Extract of a letter to a Member of Congress, by 
Mrs. L. Maria Child—dated 16 June. 

I have long thought, and though few agree 
with me, I cannot banish the idea from my 
mind, that the rebels, in their last extremity MEN are said to hug themselves in a spe- 
of desperation, will resort to emancipation, | cies of enjoyment as they sit by the fire and 
as the only means of securing the assistance | hear the wintry storm raging without. A 
of England and France. Their pride is so | fecling of complacency—the very thankful- 
ladeuitable, that they will do an ything ness that they are not troubled as other 
rather than submit to the United States; men—enhances their enjoyment and soothes 
and there is no other way in which they them into apathy. They doze and go to 
could so effectually humiliate us, and secure | sleep before the fire—thinking only of their 
to their cause the sympathy of the world! | own comfort and security. And should the 
John Bull and Monsieur Crepau would like _ violence of the hurricane, as it fells its way 
nothing better than to help in the dismem- | through the neighboring pine-woods, and 
berment of these States; and if the South roars past the doors and windows of the 
is sagacious enough to take that step, they house, suggest disquietude as to the safety 
can do it not only without offending the ‘of the building, the happy dozer by the fire- 
moral sense of their own people and of the | side, drowsily reckoning up the chances of 
civilized world, but they would be sure to, ‘immunity, concludes that the possibility of 
receive universal plaudits as missionaries of danger ought not to be allowed to disturb his 
freedom, justice and humanity, while they | present comfort. 
were in fact merely serving the purpose of | Canada at present seems to be in this 
their own selfishness. Ihave never believed mood. Her vast and powerful neighbor is; 


° ° le . : 
that M. Mercier went to Richmond merely in a mortal agony; a hurricane of belliger- 


to see about tobacco. Why is he now going | ‘ent and financial devastation sw eeps over 
to France, and Lord Lyons to England? | | the broad territories of the American Union: 
Why is Slidell’s secretary hurrying home to | the enlisting of soldiers, the drilling of re- 


Secessia from Paris ? cruits, the forced paper-moncy with which 


From The Press, 12 July. 
CANADA’S SLEEP. 





The South has always been too cunning | ‘the Federal Government carries on the war, 
for us ; and I cannot think she will lose this are visible at every point along the frontier 
chance to make use of the advantage which of two thousand miles which separates the 
we have been so afraid to avail ourselves of. , Canadas from the States. And Canada, sit- 
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ting comfortably by her logwood fire, con- | veins, the physical constitution has been 
gratulates herself that allis right. She will | better preserved by their moist and temper- 
have no Militia Bill; or she will have it | ate climate, than in the case of any other 
only in a very mild form. The Canadians, | section of our widely extended race. We 
we are told, do not like the conscription, ; believe they possess every quality fitted to 
the balloting, which accompanies the estab- | make them a great and noble nation. Let 
lishment of an efficient Militia. Who | them use their opportunities wisely and well, 
thought they did? Does any country like | and ere long their territories will rise into a 
it? Did England ljke it when, in the days | vast empire, stretching from the Atlantic to 
of our fathers, almost every adult and able-| the Pacific, and having its heart on those 
bodied man was found enrolled in the ranks‘ great inland seas, which in their connected 
of the Militia or Yeomanry or Volunteers, | mass constitute the Mediterranean of the 
to meet the possibility of a French invasion? New World. But to be great in the future, 
Was there no self-denial then? Is there | the Canadians must be vigilant and strenu- 
no self-denial now, in the movement which | ous now. The united voice of the Canadian 
has produced a force of a hundred and fifty journals declares that there is not a single 
thousand Volunteers—constantly drilling county or township which now desires an- 
and practising at the target, allowed noth- | nexation to the States, or which would not 
ing for their time, and having, for the fight resolutely against any attempt to force 
most part, to pay for their outfit? Or, them into the disrupted Union. Yet when 
is it no hardship for our nation to go on, | we ask for some proofs of this feeling in 
year after year, paying the enormous sum overt action, none are vouchsafed to us. 
of seventy millions sterling in order that, Officers of the British army have, at the 
even though unmenaced, we may keep our- expense of the mother country, surveyed the 
selves safe against the possibility of hostili- long-extended frontier, have reported on its 
ties? If England does this out of a due weak points, and how that weakness may 
regard to her honor, interests, and indepen- best be met. In concert, too, with the 
dence, surely Canada—so much weaker, so Canadian Ministry, these officers assisted in 
much more exposed—should feel that it is framing a Militia Bill, and a staff had also 
neither noble nor prudent—nay, that it is been sent over to drill the levies already 
most imprudent and ignoble—for her to enrolled. But the bill was rejected, the 
continue defenceless, hugging herself in her Ministry was turned out, and the drill- 
economical ease, in the face of dangers much sergeants are left to twirl their thumbs in 
more serious than any which threaten the compulsory idleness. It was even said some 
mother country. months ago that the British Government, 
Six months ago Canada showed a very with wise liberality, had offered to provide 
different spirit. Then she seemed ready to fifty thousand uniforms for the Canadian 
do everything to support the little army Militia, in order to give permanence to its 
which the mother country so promptly de- organization. Canada has, however, changed 
spatched in the depth of winter to protect her mind: or if she be still of the same way 
her independence. Was it a sham then? of thinking, she takes a very incomprehen- 
was it a mere evanescent burst of fruitless sible way of showing it. 
enthusiasm ? If not, how are we to account; On previous occasions we have considered 
for her present attitude of sulking passivity? the great changes which are likely to take 
We think well of Canada. We believe that place in the American ‘continent in conse- 
the enthusiasm six months ago was perfectly quence of the fearful contest which at pres- 
genuine ; we believe that if the Americans ent rages within the bosom of the old 
had crossed the St. Lawrence, the Canadians Republican Union. We have attempted to 
would have rushed to the frontier as gal- point out the ulterior advantages which 
lantly as did their fathers in 1812. We are ought to accrue to Canada from this strug- 
at a loss, therefore, to explain their present gle; but with not less earnestness have we 
apathy—their refusal to take part in meas- endeavored to warn her of the peril which 
ures for the defence of their own territory. will threaten her as soon as the present con- 
They are a noble and gallant people: the test in the States has reached its close. If 
British bloodgflows more purely in their , the Federals prove victorious, and the Union 
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be reconstituted, what better way will there | the reverse, or demonstrate the wisdom of 
be of healing the old wounds, and of employ- Canada doing nothing for the present, and 
ing the million and a half of soldiers that | rather selling herself, if the worst comes, on 





will then be in arms, than by extending the 
MonroE doctrine to the British possessions, 
and declaring that America shall be for the 
Yankees from sea to sea and from Isthmus 
to the Pole? Does not all history show us 
that this is the most natural of all results ? 
We hear a great deal now-a-days about the 
* science of history: ” we wish the Canadi- 
ans would take the trouble to construct this 
very small fragment of the science for them- 
selves. Or suppose—as is now likely—that | 
the South triumphantly asserts its indepen- 
dence: England of course will recognize that 
independence, and the Canadians will not be 
slow to testify their sympathy for the new | 
Confederacy. Would not this be deemed a | 
casus belli by the Federal Government? | 
And if that Government had, or fancied they | 
had, a good opportunity of attacking and | 
conquering Canada, is there a single man in 
the world who believes that they would not | 
eagerly avail themselves of it? In our for- | 
mer wars with the States, we had only to 
defend Canada against the attacks of a half- 
disciplined force ‘of by no means numerous | 
militia. The case would be entirely altered | 
now: as the Canadians would find to their | 
cost. The British people and Government | 


‘the best terms into republican bondage with 
the Yankees ? . 





From The Examiner, 26 July. 
CANADA. 


Is Canada really in danger? and if so, 
Where is her real defence? We were loudly 
upbraided last autumn for hinting a doubt 
as to the imminency of peril, and for ex- 
pressing a conviction that smail detachments 
‘of the regular army of the empire were worse 
| than useless for any practical purpose of de- 
| fence, especially if sent out avow edly i ina fit 
‘of alarm. A few battalions may in ordinary 
‘times serve a useful purpose in Canada as 

models of discipline and drill; but, as a 
‘means of garrisoning the scattered towns, 
or manning the distant posts along the 
frontier line, from the head of Lake Superior 
| to the ocean, they are, and must be, worse 
‘than useless to resist invasion. The War 
Office was deaf to these considerations. 
Canada, we were assured, was about to be 
‘invaded; a few thousand E nglish veterans 
were essential to form a nucleus for a grand 








are as willing now as ever to spend their |army of defence, and round such a centre 
money, and send forth their army, to assist | ‘the aroused and indignant people of the col- 
in maintaining the independence of their | ony were about to rally one hundred thou- 
Canadian brethren. But we do not help ‘sand strong. 

men who will not help themselves. If| Well, what is come of it all? The fron- 


Canada makes no preparation for the very | tier has not been violated. Not a squabble 


obvious danger, our Government must con- | 
clude that she has no aversion to the conse- | 
quences. But do not let the Canadians 


deccive themselves. They know of the plans | 
of the Cabinet of Washington to fortify the | 


Lakes: they must be aware of the proposals 


in Congress to establish naval arsenals also | 


on those inland seas: and we presume they 


have not overlooked the fact that a project 


is now being discussed for widening the 


Erie Canal in order to permit gunboats pass- | 


ing direct into the Lakes from the sea. If 


these are not signs of a storm—if these | 
measures are not taken or contemplated 


with a view to an ulterior struggle with 
Canada, we are at a loss to know the mean- 
ing of things. Is there any member of the 
Peace party in Canada who will prove to us 


| between custom-house officers and a boat’s 
‘crew has been heard of. Instead of one in 
every twenty-five of the population being 
enrolled in the Militia, only one in: every 
two hundred and fifty is now under arms; 
and after mature deliberation, men of all 
parties and classes in the colony show no 
\disposition whatever. to get into a spend- 
thrift panic, in compliance with the wishes 
\of the Horse Guards, or the admonitions 
of the Duke of Newcastle. In a word, it is 
| perfectly plain that the Canadians think they 
understand their own interests much better 


/than any prince or peer sitting in London, 
or any apprentice governor-general sent from 
this country, can teach them. We thought 
Lord Monck but an indifferent choice when 
named to occupy the post once filled by a 
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Sydenham and a Metcalf; and all that has 
since occurred serves but to confirm our first 
impression. The responsible Ministers who 
carry on government in the name of the 
Queen have been changed since his lord- 
ship’s assumption of vice-regal authority. 
The former administration were turned out 
because they attempted to carry an extrav- 
agant Militia Bill; and their successors evi- 
dently have no mind to provoke the same 
fate by following their example. Sir George 
Grey told the House last night that this was 
a party move independent of the merits of 
the question on which issue was raised. At 
any rate, whatever the motive, the issue 
raised was a popular one. Public opinion 
in Canada is unmistakeably averse to any 
imitation there of the European fashion of 
war estimates in time of peace; and un- 
skilful attempts to browbeat the colonists 
into an attitude of menace and hostility to 
the United States, have manifestly tended 
only to deepen the suspicion that what is 
aimed at is not simply the defence of 
Canada. 

Had a different tone been taken, and fitter | 
instruments employed, we thoroughly be- 
lieve there might have been agreement with 
the colony on the subject last night under 
discussion. Ten thousand militia is no doubt 
a very inadequate force to meet any serious 
contingency in a country like Canada, and | 
the most belligerent speakers are most eager 
to admit the impolicy of leaving there so 
small a contingent of regular troops without | 
numerous local auxiliaries, or the probability | 
of being able to afford them sufficient rein- 
forcements from home. If Canada were 
really in danger, all the talk we now hear in 
Parliament and the press would be worse 
than idle. Much of it is so now; in many 
a staunch Tory it is a make-believe and a 
pretence. There are indeed few, one would 
think, who can fail to perceive that as Amer- 
ica becomes more and more exhausted in 


try, into the suicidal blunder of getting up 
threatening military demonstrations against 
their neighbors, who now, for the first time, 
are rapidly incapacitating themselves for acts 
of wanton offence. Any day during the last 
twenty years there might have been some 
sense in whispered misgivings as to Canada’s 
want of defensive force, though there never 
could have been either sense or decency in 
such words in the mouth of a Governor- 
General as those lately attributed to Lord 
Monck. Unless he has been instructed to 
pick a quarrel with the United States, at the 
cost of Canada, about anything or nothing, 
what can be the meaning or what the justifi- 
cation of the public use of language like 
this: “Iam bound to tell you the present 
state of things can no longer exist. Eng- 
land cannot alone, in the face of America, 
supply men to defend Canada. The strong 
armies which must be arrayed against the 
enemy must come from the people of Canada 
themselves.” In the name of good faith, 
and of good sense, what does this crazy talk 
really mean? Without such swagger and 
bluster, Canada might enrol any number of 
militia-men or soldiers she pleased, without 
laying herself open to just complaint on the 
part of the United States, save that such 
armament was unneighborly and offensive. 
But, ticketed and labelled as every measure 
of the kind must now be with “ defiance of 
America,” prudent men in Canada may well 
hesitate how they assist in thrusting their 
peaceful and prosperous province into the 
fire. 

What makes the matter worse is the osten- 
tatious declaration of those who would make 
of Canada a cat’s-paw, that whatever hap- 
pens she must not look for any essential aid 
from the mother country. Why, this is to 
set a trap without a bait in it, or rather it is 
to shake out the trap with a loud rattle to 
prove that it contains none. Canada has 
no quarrel with the Federal Union, and 





men and money, the possibility of danger to 
Canada grows less and less. In point of 
fact, all chance of a collision on the line of 
the lakes or in the valley of St. John must 
wholly vanish for the residue of our day if 
the civil war lasts a few months longer, and 
if the Canadians are not worried, as every 
speaker last night seemed disposed to worry 
them, with reproaches, and with hints of a 
premature separation from the mother coun- 


is not likely to have any. But how long 
‘amicable relations may continue to subsist 
should she ever be unwise enough to call 
America “ the enemy,” as Lord Monck does, 
and to enrol an anti-American army, as Lord 
Monck proposes, it were difficult to say. 
What is the burden of the complaint we 
daily hear against France ? Not that France 
has a large army, wasteful of her present re- 
sources and ultimate strength, but that cer- 
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are every now and then trying to worry us 


into a panic by pretending that all is pre-| 


pared in hostility to England. It takes the | 
incessantly reiterated assurances of the 


LORD MONCK’S FIRST SPEECH. 


tain irresponsible journalists and generals | 


From The Spectator, 26 July. 
LORD MONCK’S FIRST SPEECH. 
THE relation of Great Britain to her colo- 
nies is passing from the hands of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith to those of Lord Palmerston, 


French Government, that nothing of the from a question in speculative politics to a 
sort is meant, to restore the equanimity of | subject of parliamentary debate and gover- 


our enraged Britons. But what would be 


said, or thought, or done, if one of Napo- | 


leon’s Ministers or Generals in Chief were 
publicly to brand England as “ the enemy,” 
against whom all these equipments and en- 
rolments are prepared? It is too late to fall 
back. on the pretence that the one hundred 
thousand men called for in Canada, were for 
mere defence. Twelve months ago that 
might have been said, however insincerely, 
and acquiesced in with certain misgivings. 

But, after all we have heard about the policy 
of intervention between the combatants in | 
the civil war, and about the expectation, if 
not the desire, to see a rupture between this 
country and the United States, it is pure de- | 
lusion to talk of raising for the first time an 
enormous army in Canada, in the hope and 
belief that it never may be wanted for any bel- 
ligerent purpose. The Colonists have been, 


perhaps, too easy-going in the matter in past 
times ; they may still cling too fondly to the 


idea that if real danger ever comes the re- 
sources of England could and would be made 
available on their behalf. But exposed as 
they are in a peculiar manner to the evils 
and sufferings which a war between England 
and America must entail, they must be as 
incapable of political reasoning and as des- 
titute of political prudence as Lord Monck, 
and those who named him Governor-Gen- 
eral, if, without any cause of quarrel of their 
own with their neighbors, they were to as- 
sume an attitude of wanton provocation. 
Moderately armed and drilled the youth of 
every community ought to be, irrespective 
of fleeting and fluctuating events; what the 
precise proportion of the standing militia of 
Canada. should reasonably be fixed at is a 
question for local consideration; but we 
have no faith whatever in the policy dictated 
by the Duke of Newcastle, and promulgated 
by Lord Monck, upon the foregone conclu- 
sion that there is to be war between Great 
Britain and America. 








nor’s manifestoes. A great colony is men- 
aced with attack by a potent and dangerous 
enemy, and already the Cabinet Ministers 
declare it of vital importance that the Cana- 
dians should understand their permanent 
relation to the empire. Lord Monck, the 
Governor-General, makes that relation the 
first topic of his official tour; and peers like 
the Earl of Ellenborough bid the Canadians 
reflect whether inaction is a fair requital for 
the services they ask of the mother country. 


| Lord Monck’s speech is said to have created 


|a sensible impression, and is exactly that 
which might have been expected from a 
clever man of the world not concerned at all 
with the philosophy of the matter, but anx- 
iously concerned lest the colony over which 
he presides should in the hour of need be 
found wanting to the empire he represents, 
His arguments will do more to convince the 
Canadians than any amount of lectures on 
the abstract propriety of defending one’s 
self, or even than Lord Palmerston’s note, 
read to the people of Montreal, on the moral 
duty of being always armed to the teeth. 
The governor-general told the Canadians 
plainly, yet very kindly, that though Great 
Britain would defend her colonies anywhere 
against any force, there was one thing that 
she had not the power to do, and that was 
to resist an invasion such as the United 
States might attempt over a frontier such 
as that which Canada has to defend. The 
Canadians, if they wished to remain inde- 
pendent, or safe beneath the imperial flag, 
must themselves furnish the armies required 
to drive back any attack from the neighbor- 
ing republic. The hostile armies, morcovcr, 
will, if they are launched at all, be launched 
in enormous numbers, and his lordship 
hinted, though he did not precisely say, that 
the Canadian armies must be in proportion 
equally strong. 

England will send out a nucleus for the 
levy en masse, and sweep the seas of the 
enemy, but she cannot, even if she would, 
provide the men to resist the advance of half 
a million of disciplined troops, inured to war 
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by two years of most irksome and destructive 
campaigning. There can be little doubt that 
these words, accepted and understood as 
they were, will awaken the Canadians out 
of the pleasant theory on which they pin 
their faith. England, they naturally think, 
must for her honor defend them, and once 
engaged, she will use her whole strength to 
ensure her ultimate victory. The exertion 
of her whole strength being inevitable, and 
that strength visibly equal to that of her 
antagonist, what need of their assistance 
in any expensive form. The answer is sim- 
ple. Great Britain can hold the seas, and 
will hold them, and she will help her colo- 
nists to hold the land, but if the Canadians 
wish to preserve their provinces from the 
unspeakable misery which the presence of a 
foreign army inflicts, they must themselves 
forbid its advance. England is and can be 
to them only a mighty ally. 

There is, in three words, the phrase which, 
in our judgment, expresses the future rela- 
tion between Great Britain and her semi- 
independent colonies. They were her sub- 
jects, they are, in their changed position, 
her strongest and closest allies, in whose aid 
she is bound to pour out blood and treasure 


as readily as for herself, but in whose stead 


she is no longer bound to act. It is not the 
work of an ally, but of a stipendiary, to help 
aman who refuses to help himself. Soldiers 
may justifiably be called on to defend men | 
who, during the danger, remain tranquilly 
asleep, but then those men furnish the re- | 
sources which enable the soldiery to defend | 
them. To call on England without arming 

is for one section of society to pass a con- 
scription act against another. A sovereign, 


too, is always, while sovereign, bound to, 
England claims no} 
rights over Canada which entail a duty so | 


defend his subjects. 


heavy and so permanent. She can take no 
tribute and levy no taxes, pass no laws, and 
enforce no quota of military aid. Her claim 
is that of alliance, of aid to herself which 
shall be fairly equivalent, all circumstances 
considered, to the aid she is so willing and 
able torender. The amount of that aid may 
be fixed by arrangement, but the negotiation 
must be one between two contracting par- 
ties, not between benefactor and half dis- 
contented recipient. That negotiation will 
never be real till the Canadians are honestly 
told that England will not fight for an ally 
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who refuses to fight for herself, or that 
whether she will or not she cannot perform 
the special service required without Cana- 
dian aid. This is what Lord Monck has 
just done in the simple language natural to 
an English governor who has no concealed 
end to serve, and is desirous only that his 
audience should hear and reflect on a possi- 
bly unwelcome truth. So long as the Cana- 
dians believe that England can and will do 
their work for them, they will put their own 
shoulders to the wheel with faint and un- 
willing hearts. We do not wish to dispar- 
age either their loyalty, or their sense of 
self-respect ; they have of late years exhib- 
ited both in a manner which has called out 
warm response ; but we all know how differ- 
| ently a man views a work which he can 
avoid, and one which he knows he must do. 
How many of us every day shrink from en- 
terprises which, when effort is inevitable, 
we allow are within our power ? 

But we may be told the negotiations 
will be encumbered in any case by this 
sense of unreality. The Canadians know 
well enough that England, if they are at- 
tacked, will rush to the war as she has done 
to other wars, that victory or defeat will 
equally produce an excitement before which 
all thought of compromise will at once be 
swept away. Suppose the extreme case 
‘occurs, and Canada neglects to make any 
| Preparation whatever : even then, it will be 
juxged, England cannot suffer her own do- 
minions to be rent from her by force, cannot 
surrender to menace a colony which clings 
‘to her proiection. Nothing can be more 
-| true, but England fighting for imperial rea- 
| sons alone will fight in an imperial way. 
She will be able to regain Canada by pro- 
tracting a naval war, by inflicting such mis- 
ery on the American States that they shall 
surrender their plan of conquest. This 
would protect the empire, but it would not 
protect the Canadians. _ It is a poor consola- 
tion to men whose crops have been burnt 
by an advancing army, to know that all 
that waste was purposeless, that sooner or 
later political relations must glide back to 
their old position, The Canadians want 
| their frontier defended as well as their sea- 
; board, their persons as well as their prov- 
fewe their houses as well as their political 
position, and this they must do for them- 
| selves, relying only on England for the aid 
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which a closely allied power has a right to 
demand. It is, perhaps, our duty to defend 
the empire at all hazards; it is no part of it 
to defend men who will not defend them- 
selves. 

We write as if we believed the risk of in- 
vasion imminent, and while Canada is un- 
armed it is so, though were America gov- 
erned by statesmen, we should believe the 
risk had diminished. If the South estab- 
lishes its independence, it will in a few years 
come under the influence of the ideas which 
we express by the phrase “the balance of 
power.” The conquest of Canada will be 
seen to be a direct menace against itself, 
which it is bound by every rule of policy to 
resist, and with the national eapital so near 
the frontier, its means of resistance will be 
great. But at first, immediately after peace 
is proclaimed, the South will be too ex- 
hausted for policy, and will scarcely do more, 
at all events, than open her ports to our 


cruisers. The Federal Government will | 


have every temptation to recover its losses, 
and employ its overgrown army by an at- 
tack which, if unsuccessful, may at any mo- 
ment be ended, and if successful will enable 
the Americans to boast that their dominions 
stretch “from the Tropics up to the Pole.” 
Canada is a brilliant prize to a nation which 
lives so near, particularly if that nation feels 
that it can encamp on the land it covets be- 
fore England comes to the rescue. In the 
other event, the submission of the South, 
further conquest seems to us, we confess, 
improbable for a generation. Eight millions 
of beaten Anglo-Saxons will give their con- 
querors amply sufficient occupation without 
stealing their neighbor’s goods, and there 
will be no need for other employment for 
the army. The former contingency is, how- 
ever, the more probable, and considering the 
terrible risk involved demands of the Cana- 
dians instant and full precaution. There is 
no necessity for exhaustive expenditure or 
unnecessary loans. They have voted five 
thousand militia, let them add to this vote 
staff and officers for one hundred thousand 
volunteers, and see that the volunteers are 
armed, drilled, and exercised as in England, 
and their part will have been most amply 
performed. The expense need not exceed 
£300,000 a year, or about six shillings a 
head, a sum less than a third the English 
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military and naval taxation—which is just a 
pound a head—and quite within the means 
even of a new population working in a coun- 
try as yet unsubdued. If they refuse this 
burden, and throw all the responsibility on 
the mother country, then it will become 
a question whether a colony so indifferent to 
its position, and careless of independence, 
has a right to more of defence than the im- 
perial honor demands. 


From The Saturday Review, 26 July. 


GENERAL HvnTER has taken the decisive 
step of enrolling negro soldiers to act against 
those who are still claimed by the Federalists 
as countrymen and fellow-citizens. When 
a Democrat in the House of Representatives 
asked for information as to the negro levies, 
General Hunter wrote a facetious letter to 
the effect that his recruits were not fugitive 
slaves, but the slaves of fugitive masters. 
He added, that he hoped in a few months to 
have fifty thousand black troops in the field ; 
and although it was not shown that his con- 
duct was sanctioned by the President or the 
Secretary of War, the House received his 
communication with peals of approving 
laughter. It was a mere joke at Washing- 
ton to arm an inferior race for a war which 
such a course must render internecine. The 
people of England never forgave Charles for 
his design of arming Irish natives against 
Englishmen, and long afterwards Lord Chat- 
ham gave utterance to American indigna- 
tion when he denounced the employment 
of Indian auxiliaries—“ those horrible hell 
hounds of war.” The Southern planter will 
be more deeply alienated by the alliance of 
his enemies with his own negroes; and at 
least it may be said that so extreme’a mea- 
sure ought to be propounded, if at all, not 
by an ambitious or fanatical underling, but 
by the President and Cabinet, with the ap- 
proval of the two Houses of Congress. It 
is possible that the thoroughgoing Abolition- 
ists may be justified in their belief that it is 
more possible to restore the Union without 
Slavery than with it ; for if the negroes could 
be first detached from their owners, and 
afterwards armed, the disproportion of forces 
between the North and South would render 
resistance hopeless. 











